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THE CHRISTIANITY OF DANTE 


Virrorio Maccuioro 
University of Naples, Italy 


Tue soul of Dante cannot be adequately understood if it is 
not considered from that point of view which by common consent 
seems the most just and which certainly would be most pleasing 
to Dante himself, that is, from the religious standpoint. Instead, 
in his own country especially, Dante is thought of as a poet pure 
and simple; students wish to see in his Divine Comedy nothing 
but a work of art; even the philosopher Benedetto Croee has re- 
cently defended this attitude. 

I believe this to be an erroneous idea, resulting from an in- 
capacity, common in Italy and evident in all the works of Croce 
and his followers, to comprehend the religious fact, that is, to 
consider religion as the primal impulse which has inspired the 
greatest masterpieces of all ages, among which is the Divine 
Comedy. 

Consider, for example, as a pure and simple work of art 
Greek tragedy, especially that of A®schylus, hiding the profound 
religious sentiment which animates it, and it is impossible to feel 
its beauty. Forget the Christian faith which pervades all the 
marvelous Messiah of Klopstock, and you cannot understand its 
invocation, its hymns, nor the trend of the poem. 

I wished to say this by way of introduction, because in the 
criticism of to-day I find the tendency to detach a work of art 
from its source, to ignore, yes, almost even to deny the fount of 
the poet’s inspiration. It is one of the consequences of the posi- 
tivism which up to fifteen or twenty years ago dominated thought, 
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especially in Italy, and which has left so many traces not always 
easy to recognize. There is something of positivism in this desire 
to consider. a work of art in itself alone, as one would consider 
a plant outside of the botanical laws which govern it. There is 
somewhat of positivism in the intentional incompetence to value 
the religious fact, reducing it now to art, now to philosophy, and 
denying to religion its own specific value. 

I can understand this attitude when it is evident that the 
artist has used religion simply as a subject or a pretext to poetize 
or paint or chisel, as was the case, for example, with some of the 
painters and many of the poets of the Cinquecento, by whom the 
Nativity, the Passion, and other scenes were evidently used only 
as pretexts to create works of Art. Even more I would say that 
the greater part of Italian art from the fifteenth century on, and 
especially that which flourished under papal patronage, bears 
clearly the mark that the artist did not feel the religious verity, 
but used it only to supply a subject. Probably the continued 
contemplation of works of art on religious subjects which totally 
lack religious inspiration, has contributed to create in our criticism 
that religious insensibility of which I have been speaking. 

One must know, then, how to distinguish. One must under- 
stand where there is and where there is not real religious feeling ; 
where religion is a mere pretext or subject for a work of art and 
where it forms the essence, the very reason of its existence. We 
cannot consider as a religious work a Madonna of the Cinquecento, 
which is but a beautiful woman painted by a libertine or an un- 
believer, nor can we consider as religious a sonnet on Jesus written 
by a worldling paid to compose it. But on the other hand we 
cannot consider as purely works of art a Lauda of Iacopone da 
Todi, all athrob with remorse and faith, nor a poem of Niccolo 
Tommaseo full of impulse toward God. 

It is necessary, then, to distinguish. 

To distinguish one must have in himself the religious spirit, 
that he may put himself in harmony with the soul of the poet when 
he received his inspiration. What is this religious fact, this move- 
ment of the soul which could bring forth this central idea of 
Dante’s poem ? 
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We may recognize it easily, for it is the central idea of Chris- 
tianity; yea, it is the central idea of the work of Jesus himself— 
the redemption of man. This idea, I would almost say, is the soul 
of the Middle Ages. All the mysticism, all the medizval asceti- 
cism has no other end but this—to free man from sin, to conquer 
in the fight with Satan, and to reconcile oneself with God. It would 
almost seem that the Middle Ages became insane on this subject, 
so tragic, so desperate is the strife of man against evil. The flesh 
must be tortured, stamped under foot, broken, until finally the soul 
might free itself from it and rise to God. Earthly life is but a 
series of insidious temptations among which the soul falls, and 
from which one must eternally guard oneself if he would be worthy 
to inherit eternal life. Man’s fatherland is not this earth, the home 
of temptation and sin, but heaven toward which man aspires with 
all his powers. 

This was the moral teaching of all the lives of the saints, of 
the mysteries and sacred drama represented in the churches. 
There is a representation entitled The Comedy of the Soul in which 
seems to be almost recapitulated all the mysticism and the morale 
of the Middle Ages. The Soul is tempted by the demon and is 
rescued by the three theological virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
which surround it and defend it against Sensuality, Desperation, 
and Hatred. Right is conquered, then comes God himself, who 
sends the cardinal virtues; the Soul raises a hymn to God and then 
is stricken by mortal illness and dies, pardoned by God. 

From this deep sense of sin is derived that which is a char- 
acteristic of the Middle Ages, the vision of the world beyond. The 
Middle Ages are full of horrible descriptions of the places where 
the sinner will go after death: lakes of sulphur, valleys of fire or 
of ice, ponderous hammers, skeletons trembling with cold con- 
demned to be nailed to the earth, hideous dragons, and the road 
leading always downward; these are found in the vision of San 
Patrizio, in the travels of San Brandano, in the vision of Tundalo 
and similar works. 

All the Middle Ages up to the fourteenth century, up to the 
time of Dante, are full of this need of redeeming oneself, stimu- 
lated by terror of the fate that befalls the unredeemed. Now to 
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believe that a Catholic born and brought up with these ideas, among 
these sentiments, should not in any degree partake of them, would 
be to believe an impossibility ; and to believe that from this world 
a Catholic could draw inspiration for a poem on Redemption and 
could work on that poem all his life long, durin; the sorrows of a 
long exile, without feeling powerfully the religious side of his work, 
would be to believe an absurdity. Dante, simply a poet, unmoved 
by powerful religious inspiration, is truly an historical and psy- 
chological absurdity. 

Let us, then, consider Dante as a Christian poet, that is as 
the epitome and heir of all these medieval traditions, and lo, by 
this one fact alone we must change our valuation of him. Because 
only as a Christian and a Catholic poet does he assume that which 
is his characteristic—universality. 

Italians tend to consider Dante rather from a national point 
of view as the father of the Italian language, as their greatest poet, 
as the author of a stupendous work of art which is a mine of 
national history. All this is true, but it is too restricted a point 
of view. These are the criterions by which every people judge 
their greatest artists. But Dante is truly universal, not because 
he is one of the greatest poets of all times, but only for the reason 
that his theme is universal. Redemption and grace are problems 
not only of the Christian but of humanity; he embodies in him- 
self universal sin. 

Every one of us has one day found himself lost in the wilds of 
sin and has had to draw back before the wolf, has implored divine 
help and has received it. We all have in us something of Dante, 
not because he is a great poet, but because his soul is our soul. 
This is not true of the other great poets. We admire Goethe, but 
the soul of Goethe is not our soul. It is the rather peculiar type, 
the outgrowth of a certain time and place from which we feel our- 
selves apart. The same thing is true of every other great poet. 
We admire their works of art, but to the poet as a man we feel 
ourselves stranger. Often it happens, as with Homer, that no per- 
sonality is felt, however much we admire the Homeric poems. 

If we judge Dante’s poem as art, we must often find it 


abstruse, pedantic, full of scholasticism and theology, strange- 
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nesses; but if we think of Dante as a Christian who struggled 
toward his own redemption, a man whom God saved from sin, we 
forget that he lived in 1300 A. D., that he lived in the midst of 
ideas very different from ours, and we feel him to be our brother. 

What, then, is the Christianity of Dante? Upon this point 
there is special need to be clear lest we fall into equivocation. 
Dante certainly is Christian, and yet we Christians of to-day must 
exert ourselves to find our faith in him. 

We conceive of Christianity as a life of the spirit, as an energy 
which gives a special accent to our lives and colors them, so to 


speak, in its own special way. For us who come after the Reforma- 


tion, Christianity is more than ever “a religion of values.” There- 
fore we find it difficult to conceive Christianity of the intellect 
rather than of feeling, verbal rather than spiritual, which is the 
type that we find in the Divine Comedy. To understand it we 
must make a long leap backward, remake as a background the his- 
tory of humanity up to the end of the Middle Ages, and imagine 
ourselves in the time of Dante. And now we find ourselves con- 
strained to modify from the very foundations not only our Chris- 
tianity, but the very principles themselves of thought. 

One of the strangest things which may be observed in the his- 
tory of human thought is that which we might call medieval 
philosophy. In almost all fields the Middle Ages is an epoch of 
transition and has not real spiritual anatomy. This lack of anat- 
omy in philosophy is so evident, so strange, so complete as to cause 
wonder, because however much medieval thought may at first 
glance seem to us original, certain it is that it is derived directly 
from the two great poles of Greek thought, Plato and Aristotle. 
In fact it is noted that in the Middle Ages all thought orientates 
itself about them; in the East, after Arab domination, about Aris- 
totle, and in the West, after Scotus Erigina, about neo-platonism 
and Plato. What and how great deviations were suffered in this 
period from Greek thought it is not necessary to say. Suffice it to 
affirm that the Middle Ages did not have its own philosophy (so- 
called “scholasticism” is Aristotelian), but lived on thought of 
others; not having been able to create as the Greeks had done a 
soul of its own, it took the soul of others. Not being able to create, 
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it devoted itself to systemization. And the most strange fact is 
that this philosophy adapted itself so well to a religion funda- 
mentally different from that which brought it forth. Platonism 
and Aristotelianism, incomprehensible except as the product of the 
Greek spirit, a pagan product, became the philosophy of a religion 
the antithesis of a pagan religion; to go even farther, it was Chris- 
tianity itself, through theology, which caused these two elements to 
enter into the history of thought. 

This transplanting of pagan thought into Christianity, this 
giving pagan form and system to Christian life is one of the 
greatest and most singular efforts which man has ever accom- 
plished. It made possible continuity between ancient and modern 
thought, and therefore it is the foundation of our thought; but it 
has taken from the spirit that which is after all its most precious 
gift—autonomy, that is, inner creation or individuality. From 
this absence of individuality, from this ponderous effort at in- 
tellectual systemjzation comes forth scholastic and dogmatic Chris- 
tianity which is the Christianity of Dante, comes forth in a word 
Catholicism, such as we to-day still understand it. 

Certainly not everything in mediweval Catholicism is intellect 
or system. Alongside of this Catholicism whose substance is de- 
rived from history there is also a current which draws its substance 
from man, that is, the mystic current which forces itself to resolve 
philosophical problems, not in the logical, rational, intellectual 
way, but by the way of intuition or inspiration, of illumination, 
which says what it wishes. But this current does not form the 
substance of Catholicism, and it goes without saying that it was 
often fought as heretical. 

Catholicism in its essence is construction, is system; it is a 
form within which the contents can be very varied ; it is an edifice 
within which the rooms may be many and different. Its content 
is indeed varied. But it is the form which matters, it is the form 
which is essential, it is the form that one must accept and conserve. 
It is this need of systemization which sets itself against-the free 
movement of the spirit. It is the great force of Catholicism and 
its essential difference from Protestantism. 

It is useless to deny that without this formal essence, Catholi- 
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cism would lose the greatest part of its historic value. Para- 
doxically one could say that Catholic orthodoxy wages a continual 
warfare in defense of Aristotelianism. 

Let us consider Dante then in the light of this constructive 
Christianity in which everything—faith, hope, charity, remorse, 
pity, grief and joy—acquires the right to live and almost a dignity 
in so far as they assume a given form. ‘To save oneself is neces- 
sary, but there is no salvation if not asked for and obtained within 
those given forms, which alone are Truth and Goodness. It is 
necessary to believe, but faith is valueless if it does not accept those 
expressions and those formule outside of which there is no God. 
These are the boundaries, and within these boundaries man is free 
and can move as he wishes. But boundaries there are. The space 
within is great, but it is surrounded by a wall. Man must know 
that a wall there is and must accept the idea of it. 

This Catholic soul of Dante reveals itself to us in full light, 
if we look at it from this point of view. There are some moments 
in which one would say that it is not possible to understand Dante 
outside of Catholicism, and it seems almost that it might be pos- 
sible to admire this or that episode separately, but that it would 
not be possible to understand the poem in its complexity except 
by Catholics. From Catholicism has come forth the Divine 
Comedy. 

We have already said that the fundamental conception is the 
redemption of man from sin. This redemption is accomplished 
during a walk through the triple kingdom of the other world, that 
is, through Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. The description of this 
triple journey forms the poem. 

The idea of a journey through the other world is not a new 
one. The ancients knew many legends of a descent to Hades, from 
which are derived those of Homer and Vergil, and the Middle 
Ages are full of visions of Hell. That Dante should feel the influx 
of these is probable. Also some of his descriptions of punishments 
concord with those of the Vision of St. Paul which the poet knew 
because he records it. But in all these points, which criticism has 
made and which all know, there is one element which generally 
escapes. It is true that the vision of Dante connects itself with 
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the medizval eschatological visions. But there is one new thing 
in Dante, Purgatory. And it is not a little innovation, not only 
because by reason of it the poem naturally divides itself in three 
parts, the perfect number, but because only through it the poem 
acquires its signification of redemption. 

In fact without Purgatory the passage from Hell to Paradise 
would not have been possible and we would have had no divine 
Poem. Certainly Dante could have described to us, as did Vergil 
in the sixth book of his Avneid, the kingdom of the damned and the 
kingdom of the blessed, but this description would not have had 
the ethical content which it has. This content results just from 
this, that Dante represents and symbolizes humanity in its eternal 
drama of sin and of redemption. Dante describes both Hell and 
Paradise, but not because he has already passed by as a curious 
one like A®neas, in Vergil, but because he himself has had to pass, 
has had to redeem himself; because, in short, he is one of those 
poor sinners to whom God has granted grace. But how could this 
sinner ever have passed from Hell, from which he does not come 
forth purified, to enter into Paradise where none but the pure may 
enter? Through Purgatory. It is in Purgatory that Dante little 
by little makes himself worthy to rise to heaven; it is in Purga- 
tory, not in Hell, that little by little he pays for those sins which 
he has brought with him from the other world, signed on his fore- 
head with the seven Ps across his passage through Hell. Here the 
angel cancels for him one by ore the seven Ps upon his forehead 
so that little by little he rises from one circle to another. Here 
he really purges his sins, becoming lighter as he rises; here he is 
reconciled with Beatrice, impersonating Theology, from which he 
had withdrawn himself, risking losing himself but by which he 
will now ascend to God; here he detaches himself from Vergil ; 
he no longer needs him now that he is redeemed. Purgatory con- 
tains the dynamics of the entire poem. In Hell are the damned, in 
Paradise are the blessed ; in one there is no hope, in the other there 
is nothing to desire. Movement is lacking. In Purgatory instead, 
all is movement and urge to the heights. And this perpetual 
rising, with heart swelling with hope, confers upon the Purgatorio 
its superiority to the Inferno or the Paradiso. 
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Purgatory then is, according to Dante’s thought, the center of 
the entire poem. This new thing so important was taken by Dante 
from Catholicism. Outside of Catholicism Purgatory does not 
exist. The ancients knew of places in the world beyond, of punish- 
ment or of happiness, but not of an intermediate place which should 
serve as a preparation for a second place. This eschatology was 
introduced into Christianity by the Alexandrian fathers Clement 
and Origen, and consolidated by Saint Augustine. By Gregory 
the Great it was connected with the sacrifice of the mass and at 
the Council of Florence it became worthy of the Catholic Church: 
the Orthodox Church never accepted Purgatory, nor, as is well 
known, has Protestantism. 

Purgatory is a dogma exclusively Catholic from which is de- 
rived the custom, also Catholic, of prayers of intercession for souls. 
The very construction of Dante’s poem is Catholic. Without 
Catholicism Dante could not have imagined it as it is. From 
Catholicism came the idea to join together the two worlds of the 
damned and the blessed, which had been divided by an impassable 
abyss. And so he succeeded in uniting them in a single poem, 
unifying that which even God himself had divided forever. 

Looking for the religious spirit of the poem, we easily recog- 
nize that Catholicism, besides having presided at its construction, 
runs all through it. Not only does it glorify the saints and doctors 
of the Roman Church—this was to be expected, for in Dante’s time 
there was no Christianity outside the church——bui the spirit with 
which Dante interprets religion is Catholic. 

We must here remember what we have already said about the 
systematizing function of Catholicism. Dante is not a religious 
mystic, although this word is often applied to him. He has no 
impetus toward God, he does not abandon himself to Good, he does 
not know the hope against hope of Saint Paul, he does not admit 
that we may reach forward by faith outside of reason. In Para- 
dise theology, impersonated by Beatrice, not faith, leads him to 
God. When he comes into the presence of the Lord, he does not 
lose himself, as do the mystics, in an ineffable ocean of light, he 
does not break out into words of faith and love such as shake the 
soul into its depths in The Little Flowers of Saint Francis or in 
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the Laude of Jacopone da Todi, but he observes God well and then 
describes him. He describes him as a most luminous point, sur- 
rounded by nine luminous circles composed of nine choruses of 
angels who circle around at a velocity inversely proportionate to 
their distance from God. Who is the Christian who does not feel 
almost a profanation in this mechanical and geometrical descrip- 
tion of God, which seems to be the work of a draughtsman rather 
than of a believer? What believer does not feel that he could love 
both the grandiose and impetuous God of Michelangelo and the 
venerable and paternal God of Raphael, but never this God who 
does not speak to the heart but who is reduced to a point about 
which, like clockwork, move perpetually nine circles of angels? 

I have exaggerated a little to make one feel the characteristic 
of Dante’s religion—intellectualism continually dominates him. 
Dante, for example, never prays. The only prayers which we find 
in Purgatory and in Paradise (Hell is excluded because the damned 
do not pray) are Our Father recited in Purgatory by the souls of 
the proud and The Hymn to the Virgin recited in Paradise by 
Saint Bernard. From a man who has received from God the 
unique and most special grace to save himself passing through the 
three kingdoms, who by grace pure and simple enters Paradise, 
sees the blessed, converses with the saints and comes into the very 
presence of the Eternal, we would expect a continual effusion of 
feeling, a perpetual expression of gratitude to God. Christian 
literature is full of praises and of hymns raised to God not by 
men unworthily selected by him, but by the unhappy tortured 
ones, martyred in a hundred ways by men or by destiny. 

Let us project Dante before that background of medizval 
mysticism and devotion, that humanity which was at heart the 
most unhappy yet the most believing that could ever be, which had 
so little from God yet praised God so much, and we see how truly 
arid was Dante’s Christianity which never prayed, which not even 
in the presence of angels, saints, nor God himself lost his soul in 
rapture, but reserved that coldness necessary to note and describe 
everything exactly. We admire Dante’s descriptions of Paradise 
because we consider them as works of art, just as we may admire 
a “Sacred Family” without believing in Jesus. 
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We consider Dante’s description as art simply because Dante 
himself compels us to do so, It is he who with intellectual objective 
unhallows saint or angel, forever describing but never adoring; it 
is he who reduces to esthetics that which should be an outburst of 
the heart. It is right that art should have its own life, but it is also 
true that with Giotto and Fra Angelico, contemporaries of Dante, 
one feels in their art the thrill of faith. 

This never happens with Dante. We see the poet in Para- 
dise, before the mystic rose, gathered with the blessed about God. 
By unique grace this man who is alive and is a sinner enters Para- 
dise. What does this Christian feel in the presence of the blessed ¢ 
What emotion masters him in the sublime moment! We do not 
know. Dante studies well everything in Paradise; he admires it 
in every corner of its great expanse, but from his lips not a single 
word of emotion escapes, not a thrill passes into his poetry. It 
is as though the poet were narrating events and scenes that in no 
way touch him. 

It is the same when Dante finds himself in the presence of 
angels. His first meeting occurs in Paradise when an angel ap- 
proaches the bank with a little boat full of souls. Dante, who 
knows well how to describe the approach and gradual recognition 
of the celestial creature, has not a single word of emotion, not a 
sob, not a cry. And he is a Christian who looks with mortal eyes 
upon a real angel! Yet how many Christians have sobbed before 
a painted or carved angel! 

I might cite still other examples, but these are sufficient to 
prove the truth of what I am saying. Dante’s religion never 
descends from the head to the heart; it never breaks out in emo- 
tion; it never touches the feelings. It remains always an intel- 
lectual and rational fact, which the poet controls and bends to the 
purposes of his poetry as he would bend any other subject. Al- 
though he affirms that he is a Catholic, in reality he is not ; or rather 
he is Catholic, but only in so far as it conforms to his poem. 

For example, his Paradise. You would expect that the Para- 
cise of an orthodox Catholic of the fourteenth century would be 
more or less fantastic as a Catholic conscience of his time repre- 
sented it; that is, as the home of the blessed. But it is not so. 
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The Paradise of Catholic Dante is not that of the Catholic Church, 
but a new and special paradise, imagined by him, or rather a Para- 
dise imagined by God to accommodate him and those who read 
his descriptions. In the Catholic Paradise all, from the seraphim 
to the most humble of the blessed, have equal seats and enjoy 
greater or less blessedness according to the greater or less degree 
of the Spirit of God that they feel. But so that these different 
grades of blessedness may be expressed and signified by human 
genius, the blessed are by Dante unseated from their places and 
distributed in various heavens. 

And this Paradise, so violated and constrained to serve the 
human end of the poet, is not a representation but a reality, a con- 
crete and historic reality into which the Christian has faith to go. 
Dante enters, lives, and speaks. It is no make-believe, for the per- 
sonages whom he meets are real personages. And so the tradi- 
tional paradise of Catholicism, with one heaven which receives all 
the blessed, that which is for the Catholic a divine and necessary 
reality, has been deformed and bent to the ends of poetry, that is, 
to Dante’s ends. 

Dante explains by the mouth of Beatrice this singular trans- 
formation, recalling that in the like manner the church represents 
Godswith hands and feet. Not because the church believes that he 
has hands and feet, but only to make him comprehendible to man. 
Just so, according to Dante, Paradise seems to be deformed that it 
may be better comprehended. The church has always conceived 
of God as a fantastic unreality; it has never thought that he could 
be other than a human imagination; it has never thought that he 
could be real. Instead, the Paradise of Dante is real, not fan- 
tastic ; concrete, not imaginary. 

This example serves to prove how all that which is the spir- 
itual patrimony of Catholicism is subordinated by him to poetic 
ends. Dante has no religious scruples, he has only dogmatic 
scruples. He professes himself to be a Catholic, he exults and 
glorifies the Catholic saints, but he places Purgatory in the midst 
of the sea, where one goes by boat guided by an angel who makes 
the journey between the banks of the Tiber and the island, a 
curious material purgatory—also, one would say, temporal and not 
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spiritual ; and he conceives a paradise all his own in which we can 
find nothing of the orthodox tradition. 

Religion is for him a fount of artistic inspiration, a reser- 
voir of fantasy and imagery, and not a fact of the spirit. However 
much he may affirm that he is a humble Christian, we feel that in 
this ingenious pride he lacks the essential quality of the Christian, 
humility. 

We admire this formidable poet who controls and bends all 
the religious material of his time to his purposes, but we do not 
believe that he had religious scruples, that he really felt himself 
that devoted Catholic which he claims to be. We can at most only 
admit that he might believe that he felt that he was. We feel 
that for him religion has no spiritual value, but only esthetic 
value; that even where he says what a Christian would say it is 
only the poet talking. 

If we approach Dante’s poem with the soul of a poet or an 
erudite, we find that it is a masterpiece. But if we read it as cer- 
tainly Dante would wish that we should read it, that is, as Chris- 
tians, we do not find that warmth, that effusion which fascinates 
and enchains. The God of Dante is an abstraction, not a reality. 
Dante is not a mediator between God and man, and man does not 
rise to God traveling through this triple realm so full of marvelous 
scenes and episodes, it is true, but so full of politics, of history, of 
passions, of so many things in short which are outside of Chris- 
tianity. 

Hence arises the question: What position, then, must we 
accord Dante in the religious history of Italy? This is a real prob- 
lem. Upon the position which he holds and must hold in the his- 
tory of literature there can be no doubt. All the world admits 
that Dante is gigantic for the force and vigor of his imagery, for 
the variety and efficacy of his passions, for the greatness and har- 
mony of construction. Dante is truly the one of his kind. No 
other work of art has such miraculous unity, such complete har- 
mony of proportion that suffers no loss from inspiration. There 


will be poets who as such may be Dante’s equals or even superiors, 


for example, in good taste or in graciousness, who seem less rough 
and uneven. But there has never been a poet such a “constructer” 
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as he. In this he is unique. The problem, then, is not artistic 
but religious. Dante in fact was at times judged heretic, and again 
orthodox, now the church casts him out, and now she vindicates 
him. What is Dante? 

I believe that he is Catholic. In fact I believe that he is 
the most perfect representative of the spirit of Catholicism; not 
because of his dogmatic statements but for the essence of his soul. 
Dante, grandiose, rigid, harmonious, systematic, but at heart in- 
different to the real content, is the true and representative type 
of Latin Catholicism, that Catholicism so great in form and so 
small in substance, so precise in the letter and so vague in the spirit, 
that Catholicism whose soul goes astray if it is not enclosed in 
material and artistic forms. 

At the foundation this formal Christianity, which works from 
outside but does not enter the heart of things and spontaneously 
assumes economic and practical function, is paganism. The 
Catholic conception of religion, measured by criterions purely 
historical, Catholicism seems to be a phase of the transition from 
paganism to Christianity more than a real, true Christianity. It 


seems a compromise betwen pagan content and Christian form. 


Without this compromise possibly the triumph of Christianity 
never would have been possible. 

But this says also that Catholicism is a historical and con- 
tingent form. History, which is a process, can have no future 
except by the ruin of Catholicism because Catholicism is by nature 
against the future, against movement, against progress. All that 
which is modern works against the postulates of Catholicism which 
will last only so long as traces of our pagan inheritance remain 
in our civilization, When little by little these traces shall have 
been banished, Catholicism will cease in its function as mediator 
between paganism and Christianity. To Protestantism is given 
the function of preparing the future for absolute Christianity. 

Of this pagan Christianity, that is intellectual, formal, 
esthetic, Dante is the typical artist. The expression which he 
uses for Jesus, “highest Jove crucified for us,” is in its curious 
blending of pagan and Christian almost a symbol of Dante’s 
religion. 
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THEOLOGICAL EXPRESSION AND CONTEMPORARY 
THOUGHT 


Epwin Lewis 
Madison, N. J. 


Tuere are two false attitudes toward historical theology. 
One is the attitude of slavish adherence. The other is the attitude 
of easy-going contempt. The first is the attitude of those who 
think the past can teach us everything. The second is the atti- 
tude of those who think the past can teach us nothing. The first 
works out in an excessive conservatism which sees danger in every 
change. The second works ovt in an excessive radicalism which 
sees danger in everything but change. As always, so here, the 
truth is in neither extreme. Aristotle’s doctrine of compromise, 
and the modern pragmatist doctrine that “the true is the ex- 
pedient in the way of thinking just as the right is the expedient 
in the way of acting,” much though we may dislike certain of 
their implications, provide nevertheless the working basis for 
most human activity. It may not be easy to recede, but circum- 
stances often make it very necessary. “The moving waters at 
their priestlike task of pure ablutions round eerth’s human 
shores,” perform that needful cleansing just because they do move. 
Immobility is death. If history is a real progress, and it is if 
there be purpose in the world, then two facts ought to be clear: 
one, that experience is an increasing sum, casting continually new 
light on God’s ways; the other, that there is continuity between 
the stages of the process by which the purpose is being realized, 
so that each stage helps to make clear the meaning of the other. 
All of which serves to define the function of theology. Theology 
is the attempt to set forth in a coherent and systematic manner the 
known truth concerning the nature, the purpose, and the ways of 
God. Then, just because we think of God as the final power in 
the universe, it will appear that everything that takes place has a 
bearing on this attempt. Nothing is alien to theology. If we 
say that God, as respects his nature, is good, then we have to try 
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to reconcile that statement with the fact of natural evil. If we 
say that God’s purpose is to have all men become his sons, then 
something must be said also about the facts of heathenism, based, 
as we claim they are, on ignorance of that purpose. If we say 
that God’s ways are the ways of a loving Father, we are at once 
met with the challenge of such things as arrested development, 
untimely death, opportunity suddenly snatched away, and all 
man’s vast inhumanity to man. But these are matters which are 
contemporary with every age. They are the problems of all time. 
Theology has grappled with them throughout its history. Thus 
Milton, at the opening of Paradise Lost, prays: 


That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 


But this is not all the story. Apart from the features which 
are common to all ages are those features which are more or less 
peculiar to each age. There is a certain way of looking at things, 
a certain mental tone, a certain type of character and of action, 


which gives the age its distinetive quality. To the student of his- 
tory, such convenient expressions as the Age of Pericles, the 
Augustan Age, the Age of Charlemagne, the Age of the Medici, 


the Elizabethan Age, and so forth, mean very much more than a 


mere period of time. They mean a particular form of intellectual 
and practical activity. They are expressions which stand for new 
horizons, new interests, new discoveries, new applications, new 
problems, new solutions. This, in general, is what is here meant 
by “contemporary thought.” And the thesis of this discussion is 
that the contemporary thought has necessarily exerted a modify- 
ing influence on the theological expression of a particular age. 
It is just this relation between life and theology which has com- 
pelled theology to “change.” No doctrine of the absoluteness of 
truth ean be invoked to keep theology static. Theology musf 
change in its expression, and for the simple reason that its body 
of material grows with time. Let us grant, and gladly, that there 
is an element of it which is absolute. For the Christian, such 
great ideas as God’s Fatherhood, the uniqueness of Christ, his 
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redemptional adequacy, the universal activity of the Holy Spirit, 
the sufficiency of Scripture to its proper purpose—such ideas as 
these have ultimate worth. We do not hold them tentatively; 
they are not subject of debate: rather are they the postulates of 
our experience, and the experience being self-certifying validates 
the postulates. But it is just because this is so that we get our 
problem. Alongside of what might be called the fixed body of 
data, there is a body of changing data. It is, in part, what we are 
calling “contemporary thought.” How to relate the fixed to the 
clanging—that is the problem. Every age has met it. That is 
why every age has had a theology which possessed its own dis- 
tinetive character. And that is why the twentieth century will 
go on writing “The New Theology.” 

The best possible evidence that our thesis is sound is the 
abundance of historical illustrations which can be adduced in sup- 
port of it. The bare mention of a few of these must suffice. We 
find them as early as the New Testament itself. It is beyond 
question true that Jesus set forth at least a part of His teaching 
concerning the Kingdom under forms and figures of the current 
apocalyptic and eschatology. Who will to-day distinguish for 
us the permanent and the transient elements of that teaching? It 
is equally certain that Paul used the ideas and terms of the Mystery 
Religions which played so prominent a part in the life of his time. 
To what extent, if any, has this borrowing colored the apostle’s 
thonght, with the ensuing danger that with the passing of the 
mysteries his language may become misleading? To what extent, 
indeed, is the modern attempt to make Paul out a “sacramen- 
tarian” due to this very thing—the supposition that the use of a 
term commits the user to all its current connotation! Nor is it 
to be questioned that the fourth Gospel and certain sections of 
Paul’s epistles are dominated by the Logos-idea of Philo, reaching 
back through him to the Stoics and to Plato. The central argu- 
ment of the Epistle to the Hebrews is pure Platonism, and it is 
certainly more reasonable to suppose that the writer had studied 
Plato and was using him deliberately than to suppose that his 
underlying philosophy is only accidentally Platonic. Much of 
the frame-work and much of the imagery of the book of Revela- 
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tion can be duplicated in sources that we are wont to describe as 
pagan, and it is a question whether the writer has wholly freed 
himself from the associated pagan conceptions. 

But even if all this can be explained away without having 
recourse to a theory of dependence of doctrine on contemporary 
thought, the history of theology after the New Testament shows 
this dependence undeniably. The first serious effort to construct 
a philosophy of the Christian religion in a large way was made by 
Origen, and Origen shares the characteristic of all the Greek 
Apologists in his free use of “Hellenistic” philosophy. The Greek 
idea of God as that Primal Source of Being whence all things 
necessarily flow is apparently accepted by Origen without any 
question, and it becomes the ground of two of his most distinctive 
doctrines, namely, the subordination of the being of the Son to 
the Father, and a final universal restoration. Augustine was a 
student of Plato, and the influence of Plato’s Republic is plainly 
manifest in Augustine’s City of God, as it is in all the work of the 
great Latin churchman. “Moreover,” writes Temple, discussing 
this question, “it is the Platonism of Alexandria which lies behind 


the whole theology of Saint Athanasius and provides the lan- 
guage in which the Nicene Creed and the great orthodox formu- 
laries generally are drawn up.” It is unthinkable that such a 
theory of the atonement as that of Anselm could have been drawn 
up in any but the fendalistic period. Its conception of God, its 


conception of sin, its conception of justice and the one way to 
satisfy it—all are unmistakably influenced by contemporary 
thought. We have outgrown that thought, and just as inevitably 
have we outgrown the theological expression which it determined. 
The work of Thomas Aquinas still stands as the most imposing 
synthesis of philosophy and Christian tradition ever attempted. 
3ut the philosophy is Aristotelian, and Aquinas had to justify 
his excessive reverence for it by declaring that Aristotle was the 
forerunner of Christ in things natural as John the Baptist was 
in things moral and spiritual. The eighteenth century was the 
century of Deism and Rationalism, and the great Christian apolo- 
gists of that century, Butler and Paley, show the influence of those 
modes of thought in the very works they wrote against them. 
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Schleiermacher is rightly regarded as “The Father of Modern 
Scientific Theology.” In his treatment of religion he broke away 
from the Rationalism that still held Kant, but in the crucial place 
he assigns to “feeling” he shows how greatly he was dominated 
by the current Romanticism. “The New England Theology” is 
no longer what it once was. It began as hyper-Calvinism and 
eventually became a conservative Unitarianism, and the reason for 
the change was in the pressure of changing ideas on other subjects 
of thought. The publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 
1859 marks not only a scientific but a theological epoch. When to 
the new science we add biblical criticism, anthropological studies, 
and a more rational psychology, we have found the main reasons 
for the many serious efforts since that time to make theology speak 
in a living tongue. Nine years before Darwin’s book, Tennyson 
published his In Memoriam, and much of the apologetic value of 
the great poem is due to its alliance with scientific thought. R. H. 
Hutton’s Essays appeared in 1871; Progressive Orthodoxy, by 
various professors at Andover Theological Seminary, appeared in 
its book form in 1885; and in 1889 a group of young scholars 
who had been associated at Oxford for some years before pub- 
lished Lux Mundi, probably the most significant and the most in- 
fluential of all the works of this character. Since 1900, the 
uiumber of such books has been legion. It must suffice to mention 
the series edited by Canon B. H. Streeter, and expressive of the 
theological opinions of different persons: Foundations (1912) ; 
Concerning Prayer (1915); Immortality (1917); The Spirit 
(1919); and God and the Struggle for Existence (1920). In 
the realm of systematic theology proper, the great work of Hoering 
on The Christian Faith, vague and hesitant though it is in many 
places, is a significant illustration of our thesis. Charles Gore, 
the editor of Lux Mundi, wrote in the preface that the various 
essays represent an attempt to put Christianity “into its right 
Canon 


, 


relation to modern intellectual and moral problems.’ 
Streeter uses almost the same language in the preface of Founda- 
tions. We believe, he says, that underlying all true development 
is the principle which combines “continuity and progress.” 
What these various theological undertakings are here said 
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to indicate will appear as the more reasonable from this fact: that 
the effort to evade relating theology to the best thought of the day 
has always involved disaster. Two illustrations out of the many 
that could be mentioned will suffice to prove this. 

1. The failure of the Reformation theologians to take more 
account of Erasmus and the Humanists. Humanism denotes the 
form that was taken by the Renaissance in Northern Europe. 
The form was largely that of a literary revival. A considerable 
group of men became possessed of a passion for the original Greek 
and Latin manuscripts. This carried with it a renewed interest 
in the original languages of Scripture. John Reuchlin, who pre- 
pared a Hebrew grammar, was an exponent of this interest as it 
affected the Old Testament. Erasmus was an exponent of it as it 
affected the New Testament, of which he prepared a new Greek 
text. He wrote also numerous commentaries, besides editing 
many of the Church Fathers, and various Greek and Latin classics. 
Now all this, like the Reformation itself, was a move in the right 
direction. It indicated an increasing emancipation of the human 
spirit from bondage to tradition. But it is a sad fact that the full 
fruit of that movement was never reaped, even although the 
Humanistic influence was felt by both Protestants and Romanists. 
It may not be possible to assign all the reasons for the failure. 
One of these was undoubtedly the break between Luther and 
Erasmus. The two men, who at first were quite friendly, finally 
reached a position of extreme antagonism. Melanchthon, the 
theologian of the early period of the Reformation, was himself 
in deep sympathy with the New Learning and its liberalizing 
power, as indeed Luther was also, but in the end and with some 
reluctance he followed Luther rather than Erasmus. Another 
reason for the failure was the “counter-reformation” associated 
with the Council of Trent. The removal of certain abuses, and 
the emphasis on the great common features of Christian tradition, 
did much to check the flow of free speculation. But whatever 
the causes, the fact remains. Protestant theology followed in the 
main the Latin type exemplified by Augustine rather than the 
Greek type exemplified by Origen. It did so in part because it 
failed to utilize the full possibilities latent in the spirit of the 
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Humanists. He misreads history who thinks that that was a good 
thing. It was not a good thing, any more than it would be a good 
thing to-day for theology to ignore “the New Learning.” But il 
won't! © 

2. The attitude of official Romanism to Modernism. The 
Romanism of our day is providing us with a striking illustration 
of the folly of antipathy to everything new. Surely the Modernist 
movement is one of the hopeful things in the Roman Church. It 
is an attempt to utilize in the interests of theology the lessons of 
Church history, of biblical criticism, of modern psychology, of the 
thought-life of our age generally. But what we may regard as 
hopeful the Vatican regards as disastrous. On September 8, 
1907, Pope Pius X issued the famous encyclical, Pascendi Gregis, 
against the Modernists. The letter may be read in Paul Saba- 
tier’s book on Modernism (the Jowett Lectures for 1908). It 
calls attention to the causes, aims, and inevitable dangers of 
Modernism. Thus: “Were anyone to attempt the task of collecting 
together all the errors that have been broached against the faith, 
und to concentrate into one the sap and substance of them all, he 
could not succeed in doing so better than the Modernists have done” 
(p. 309). And again: “Modernism leads to atheism and to the 
~ annihilation of all religion. The error of Protestantism made the 
first step on this path; that of Modernism makes the second; 
Atheism makes the next” (p. 314). The Pope could find only 


one antidote for the disease: a revived interest in Thomas Aquinas. 


The Eneyelical therefore commanded that in all schools and col- 
leges and seminaries under Roman control the theology of Aquinas 
should be restored to the central place: “We will, and strictly 
ordain, that scholastic philosophy be made the basis of the sacred 
science . . . chiefly that which the Angelic Doctor [ Aquinas | 
has bequeathed to us. . . . Those are to be disapproved as 
Modernists who exalt positive theology in such a way as to seem 
to despise the scholastic” (pp. 325, 327). If, however, there 
should be anything in the scholastics “altogether destitute of 
probability,” this may be ignored. One would enjoy the task 
(or would one?) of exscinding from authoritative theological 
tomes, documents, and formularies those portions which were 
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“altogether destitute of probability The Pope slipped there. 
Wine involves dregs, but who wants the dregs? It were sore pun- 
ishment for fondness for coffee that with the morning cup one 
were required to chew the “grounds”! In that case—well, 
“There’s a reason” for what one would prefer to drink. Thomas 
Aquinas is worthy of the deepest veneration, but a man whose 
outlook was after all that of a saint and scholar of the thirteenth 
century can have only a relative significance for men who live 
in the twentieth century. The monks and the sectaries raged 
against Erasmus and called for Augustine. The Pope and his 
advisers rage against the Modernists, “lamenting,” says Sabatier, 
“that there are no longer any galleys to which these murderers of 
souls, the Modernists, can be sent” (p. 166), and they call for 
Aquinas, the while they excommunicate a Loisy. It is the same 
spirit in each case—the spirit that never hears in the utterances 
of the age the authentic voice of God. 

A consideration of these matters raises a number of interest- 
ing questions. Two of them are worth discussing: 

1. The question of the extent of inspiration. Who is going 
to disentangle from theology the contemporary and the essential ? 
If Christian thinkers owe something to what we have been pleased 
to call pagan thought, or to the thought of those outside the pale 
of orthodoxy, where shall we draw the limits of the distinctively 
Christian? If a certain truth occurs in our Scriptures, and a like 
truth occurs in the sacred books of some other people, or even in 
a “secular” document, by what right do we call the first inspired 
and the second not? If all truth is God’s truth, what matters it 
whether it be first apprehended in a Greek garden or in a Hebrew 
temple? A Hebrew singer out of his hatred for his nation’s op- 
pressor wrote: “Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy 
little ones against the rock.” An Athenian sage, condemned to 
die for conscience’ sake, said to his judges: “No evil can happen 
to a good man, either in life, or after death.” Surely we are the 
victims of a false distinction and a false theory when we suppose 
(if we do) that God is in some way responsible for the first state- 
ment but not for the second. The Hebrew people had a theory 
as to the creation of man. Sixty years ago, a different theory was 
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suggested. The first was held to be inspired of God; the second 
was supposed by many to be an attempt to dispense with God 
altogether. As though God could not be God if it took him more 
than a week to prepare the earth for man’s habitation! Are we not 
really following a wrong track here after all? It is not primarily 
a question of inspiration, but a question of truth. What we ought 
to say is not that the truth belongs to the inspiration (for the in- 
spiration is the very thing that needs to be proved), but that the 
inspiration belongs to the truth, no matter who may have announced 
it for the first time. Certainly God indorses nothing false. With 
equal certainty he withholds his indorsement from nothing true. 
“He cannot deny himself.” He only thinks truly who thinks 
with God, but also he does think with God who thinks truly. 

2. The question of the authority of certain dogmas. It is 
not feasible to discuss this at length. But in view of an immediate 
situation in the church, the relation of what has been said to some 
of the features of the traditional eschatology may well be con- 
sidered. In the usual Christian conception of the future, the 
order of events is commonly supposed to be—Resurrection, Christ’s 
Return, Millennium, General Judgment, and Final Destiny. To 
these are attached many subsidiary features, such as the following: 
Resurrection with or without the body; the Millennium with or 
without the bodily presence of Christ; judgment as private or 
public, as occurring at death or later, or as both of these; hell as 
physical suffering or as mental suffering; and heaven as a static 
condition of rest or as a life of continuous activity and growth. 
Nothing is more desirable just at present than that the church 
should be enlightened on the apparent origin of many of these 
beliefs about the future. There is a good deal of dogmatic asser- 
tion being made as to what is going to happen, and when, and how. 
The people who make these assertions, when asked for the source of 
their information, invariably reply, “The Scriptures, which are 
the Word of God” (including, of course, the braining of the 
babies alluded to above). For such people the Scriptures, so they 
claim, make the future an open book. That is well enough, but 
what will they say if they are confronted with like ideas occurring 


elsewhere than in the Scriptures? Let them turn to the Egyptian 
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Book of the Dead; to the sacred writings in which the Parsees 
have preserved the traditional teaching of Zarathushtra; to those 
rites by which the Mithras cult symbolized certain events of the 
future; and to the Apocryphal books of later Judaism with their 
overwhelming interest in ‘‘the time of the end” and the ushering 
in of the last age—let them do this, and they will find much 
food for reflection. Candor should compel them to say at least 
this much: If all the seriptural descriptions of the future are cor- 
rect, then these, so far as they agree with them, are correct also; 
if these are wholly wrong (not being “inspired”), then to the 
extent of the agreement the scriptural deseriptions also are wrong; 
if these “pagan” anticipations are older (and some of them are) 
than the scriptural descriptions, then perhaps the men who gave 
us the Scriptures got them not direetly from God, but from these 
humble human sources; if this be so, must we not, in the interests 
of the Seriptures, assign some measure of authority to these out- 
side speculations; and if we do this, what becomes of our dogma 
as to the extent of inspiration and as to our possession of a revela- 
tion about the future which is ours alone? 


The conclusjons may be gathered up in the following sum- 
mary statement: 


1. Theology is a living science, working with certain axioms 
and postulates, but dealing with material which in part necessarily 
changes from time to time. 

2. Since God is the fundamental reality, because of which 
all else can be and is, progress involves a larger revelation of the 
thought of God. Theology, as a living science, must utilize the 
larger light. 

3. The history of theology is largely the history of the recip- 
rocal relations between theology in its forms of expression and the 
general thought-life of a given time. 

4. While theology must be true to those permanent facts 
whose very permanence creates it, it has always had to suffer when 
it ignored progress in other spheres of activity. 

5. If then there are great and helpful features in the thought- 
life of our own day, theology will be justified in accommodating 
its expression to them, 
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Tuost in France who have already forgotten the decisive 
part played by America during the war, have a short-lived grati- 
tude, and, consciously or unconsciously, they yield to selfish con- 
siderations which, in spite of the deceitful mask behind which they 
hide themselves, have nothing to do with pure idealism. 

Happily there are still among us clear-sighted and right 
spirited men who understand the importance of America’s inter- 
vention in the midst of the tempest and the generous support that 
she can still furnish us morally in the years of crisis through which 
we are passing. To judge otherwise, it would be necessary to be- 
lieve that they who have slain the body of German militarism 
had wedded her soul. May heaven preserve us from such an evil! 


If, from the material plane where human passions struggle 


and where we must leave it wholly to the fate of the dice cast by 
the often dishonest hands of politicians and diplomatists, we pass 
to a higher plane, to the one enlightened by faith, we can realize 
that there also America has a preponderant part to play, and that 
her message can be providential. Her soul is younger than ours, 
more intuitive, too, and the spiritual sclerosis that we are prey to 
has not yet assailed her. 

What is from the religious standpoint the situation of Europe, 
generally speaking, and that of France in particular ? 

To believe that the soul of France is not Roman Catholic 
would be merely to leave oneself the victim of an illusion. She 
has been too well worked upon by the church not to experience 
still, in spite of a skepticism more apparent than real, her pene- 
trating influence. 

Of course there are but few who believe in the articles of the 
Creed as a whole, even among those who have cleaved a broad 
passage through the gloomy and tangled thickets of their old be- 
liefs. At the present time the dogma is worn out and is emptied 
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of its nourishing substance which was its vital force and conquer- 
ing power. To-day the era of martyrs is closed and one could count 
on one’s fingers those who would be willing to suffer and to die for 
their faith, However, I am not afraid to assert it, France has 
remained Roman Catholic to the marrow of her bones. She has 
the Roman Catholic temperament, she keeps sensitive to the out- 
ward worship, the religious pomp, the solemn ritual, thanks to 
which the church knows so well how to force her way into the 
inward life of the people. There are relatively few Frenchmen 
sufficiently emancipated to renounce the religious marriage rites 
and to consent to a civil ceremony. The First Communion is 
still considered in most families as a sacred ceremony that must 
be observed under penalty of appearing to scorn an old and super- 
ficial rite which has nothing to do with spiritual regeneration, with 
the worship in spirit and in truth, but which not the less constitutes 
a power for Roman Catholicism, a formidable power since it blends 
with the routine an inert force which wears down the strongest 
and most generous enterprises. 

Consequently, it is above all as a tradition that the Roman 
Catholic Church presents herself to the world, tradition so an- 
cient and established that it is almost inseparable from the very life 
of the nation, and that, according to her claims, one cannot lay 
hands on her without touching the very vitals of the (Patrie) 
native land’s life. 

It is pernicious sophistry that leads astray so many spirits 
deficient in critical sense; it is this lack of true historical inter- 
pretation that thinks only of the past, and out of this past takes 
into account only reactionary powers. This has become the clever 
tactics of a certain number of writers who, as a rule, are not noted 
for their depth of judgment, yet they place their talent at the 
service of the church, which in exchange will further their reac- 
tionary desires. 

It is their policy that is at the back of and supports the so- 
called movement of return to Roman Catholicism. True religion 
has nothing in common with such alliances, that interest only the 
conservative parties, with imperialistic tendencies and leave the 
great mass of people absolutely indifferent. This is, withal, an 
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vld story, the story of the cults at their decline, which always asso- 
ciate with reactionary powers to fight against the fear of the future ; 
they do not seem to realize that the dismal knell of terror has 
nothing to do with the joyful chime of true Faith sounding gen- 
erous impulses, burning enthusiasm, and new hopes. 

So we understand the skepticism and even the comity of the 
thoughtful; but they are wrong to involve in the same anathema 
and to ostracize likewise the ecclesiastical dogmas and the religious 
sentiment itself. This condemnation often develops into bitter 
intolerance; and there, too, the occult influence of the church re- 
veals itself, of this church which has not rendered minds flexible 
by the respect for other ideas, but, on the contrary, has deformed 
and stiffened them, and made them refractory to the libre examen 
and to the habit of tolerance. Has she not dreamed of modeling 
all heads after the same conformation? Hence the dogmatic 
tendency which is found with the representatives of the Free 
Thought and which is the remnant of a faulty education, a remnant 
of the old leaven which, for so many centuries, has permeated the 
human dough in the west. This woeful tendency rises up as the 
great obstacle against the breath of the spirit. And how grievous 
it is to see, in the very bosom of Protestantism, some souls, dis- 
tracted by the gravity of the present time, turn toward Rome to 
ask her to take under her formidable authority their threatened 
interests. 

In Europe, as a matter of fact, Protestant Churches have 
little to offer more promising for thinkers than the Roman Catho- 
lie Church. 

It is the same desolating routine, the same spirit of religions, 
political, and social conservatism, the same misunderstanding of 


the deep yearnings of the soul of the present day. So in France 


and even in England, in Germany, and in Switzerland, they have 
lost their prestige and have no longer a consultive voice in the 
questions that prepossess humanity. They have lost it by their 
persistence in refusing to adapt their archaic theology to the right- 
ful exigencies of contemporary science. And what has rendered 
their case still worse is that, chained to a history of success, they 
have hesitated too much to favor the advent of democracy 
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After their first systematic opposition, they have waited to 
see from which quarter the wind blows. And now it is too late. 
The people are distrustful of attentions in which they see only, 
while remembering the former unjustified assaults, an endeavor 
toward interested reconciliation. 

Therefore it is not rash to assert that in Europe the future 
no longer belongs to the churches, unless there is in them a radical 
conversion of heart and mind. But they do not seem ready for 
this salutary evolution. They content themselves with half meas- 
ures, quasi transformations, hesitating concessions ; they lack true 
apostles ; they have but cooled-down prophets ; they continue, what- 
ever they may say, to pour new wine into old bottles; for they are 
afraid of a radical change, of this decisive turn of the helm which 
would cause them at last to launch into the great stream of living 
waters. They are afraid of the risk. It is to them as well as to 
individuals that the word of Christ applies: “He who wishes to 
save his life, will lose it.” By wishing to safeguard material in- 
terests, by wanting to perpetuate old things in contempt of new 
things, by buttressing on the past, they will only have the illusion 
of life. May they let the dead bury their dead! 

What is the use of listening to the noise of the wind blowing 
through skeletons? There are other harmonies, those of the great 
breezes coming from the open sea, those of the deep life! Every 
institution that wants to be the interpreter of God, must consent 
to progress, accept the strain of the effort only by which one then 
attains a higher plane of experience. 

Roman Catholicism believes in its own immortality, and there 
commits its great error. For, ever since the Middle Ages, it has 
declined from century to century, and now it has its low-water 
mark revealed as it can be seen under the arches of a bridge after 
a flood recedes. 

Protestantism is, within a trifle, in the same predicament, 
with this difference, however, that, in virtue of its essential prin- 
eiple, which is libre examen, it can turn itself and renounce 
without destroying itself the chrysalis in which it was ineclosed, a 
thing that Roman Catholicism eannot do, for this church has gen- 
erated her rigid body as the mollusk its shell. 
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Protestantism could then come back to pure Christianity, to 
the Eternal Gospel without denying itself, and to this end it would 
be sufficient that it should at last understand that Christ is above 
all a living being and not a metaphysical entity, that Christianity 
is first an action before being a theory. Alas! too often in the 
churches, theology has bestowed on Christianity its Christology of 
Christ! The great error has been to put the cart before the horse, 
to present as being essential that which should be complementary, 
and as secondary that which is vital. 

The thing that matters is not, as is often done, to lie in wait 
in the somber mood of an inquisition, and to defend the purity of 
the doctrine, but, above all, to live our Christianity, to make it 
flourish and develop tasty fruit of justice and love. 

Should a Roman Catholic be intolerant, it is quite comprehen- 
sible; in being so, he is in keeping with the logic of his system. 
When a Protestant follows this regrettable example, he places 
himself in contradiction with the fundamental principle of his 
doctrine. How distant seems to me to be the spirit of Romanism 
that formerly was mine, and how much I rejoice for the honor of 
my Christianity and my manly dignity to have put it off! Pastor 
Wilfred Monod told me one day: “There are many Roman Catho- 
lies among Protestants, and there are some good Protestants among 
Catholics.” This is, of course, a matter of spiritual temperament. 
All those who in Protestantism are bent upon worshiping the letter 
are, without knowing it, partisans of the principle of authority, 
and it matters very little whether it be that of Benedict XV or 
that of Athanasius. What do those divisions and distinctions 
between the right, the center, and the left mean? Where does pure 
doctrine finish and error begin? One is always the heretic of 
somebody, and those lines of demarcation are as fictitious as that 
of the meridian. It would then be necessary (in order to be 
logical) to speak of the degrees of latitude and longitude of faith. 
Let us then drop these archaic discussions, echoes of a childish 
school of theology, and let us imitate those who in the bosom of the 
present church strive to bring about union by breaking down the 
water-tight compartments. 

But, as may be said, there are, however, some essential points 
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on which agreement is necessary. That is true, and I reach the 
crux of the question. In matter of Christian faith, I know of only 
one essential point, the person of Christ. For me, true Chris- 
tianity consists in getting in touch with this personality, in meeting 
it face to face. This august Person is not the monopoly of 
orthodoxy, he belongs to every body. 

Everyone can experience Christ; everyone has the right to 
contemplate him at ease, directly and without any intermediaries, 
even were those intermediaries a pope, a council, or a synod. | 
know (and here is the supreme argument of Catholicism against 
Protestantism) that Christ can only be perceived through the 
prism of tradition. Yes, undoubtedly it is so. But I have the 
right to polish this prism of tradition, to make it more and more 
diaphanous, so as to enjoy the clearest and truest vision of Christ. 
It is only then that he will become the living Christ, when he has 
become my Christ, the one that I am not contented to interpret 
merely by keen intellectual perception, but rather the One who 
speaks to my heart and to my conscience, that makes all my 
spiritual being vibrate with such intensity, such a thrill, that | 
can say, “It is not I who live, it is Christ who liveth in me.” 

Hence, the Christological problem is, first of all, a problem of 
vital order, and it is thus that it has been understood by all the 
heroes of Christianity. Their Christology has first been a state 
of soul, but as they were beings made of flesh and blood, feeling 
the urgent need to translate into formulas of faith their inward 
pulsations, their mystical transport, and they did it with the help 
of the best of their intelligence. The most elementary psychology 
shows us that it could not be otherwise. 

The great spiritual masters have always acted in the same 


, 


way. For them, the essential has not been “the formula,” which 
they have looked upon as a very imperfect vehicle conveying their 
faith and love. 

In fact, creed and faith are inseparable. In principle, it is 
faith which is everything; as to creed, it can undergo metamor- 
phoses. So long as the latter appears adequate to faith, it is a 
motive power of an incalculable range; when faith deserts it, it is 


only a fossil empty of life. 
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Now if the present world (I speak of course of the élite) 
has not lost its faith it has lost its creed; it knows no longer what 
to cling to. In the dark it gropes for a guiding mark to direct its 
bewildered spirit. One must therefore replace for it the old formu- 
las which satisfy no longer its reason. One must, to my mind, 
substitute for the old metaphysics the data of modern psychology. 
Without this new substratum, thought will remain suspended in 
the void, for faith, without conerete and positive creed to express 
it, is no more than a vague yearning and shadowy idealism. Now, 
the world is filled with doctrines which highly proclaim the sacred 
rights of truth and justice, the irresistible charm of the beautiful, 
but what do those grandiloquent words signify? Mysticism alone 
can clothe them with substance, rendering them palpable to the 
spirit and sensible to the heart. Otherwise all is vanity and food 
for illusion, and morality, with those who practice it without 
belief in a Creative Ideal, is only an outcome of the senses. 

It is here that America can intervene. The Latin soul has its 
qualities as well as its defects; it is clear and limpid, fond of 
logies and dialectics, more intellectual than intuitive. The Anglo- 
Saxon soul, on the contrary, is perhaps more nebulous; it has not 
the same fine ordering of ideas, the same decorum in the worship 
of truth, but it is deeper, more mystical, its sounding line reaches 
fathoms deeper, and attains more easily the center of life. 

What magnificencs of truth in general and of religious truth 
in particular, might arise from the union of these two souls! In 
France we offend through excess of intellectualism. Of course 
this prevents us from wandering and riding on clouds, but this is 
not without danger, either, for it obliges our soul to hold fast to 
formulas, to neglect deep life, to live at the surface of ourselves 
and of the universe. The extreme dogmatism that rests with all 
its weight on the churches and imprints on them its indelible blem- 
ish, can be ascribed to no other cause. Let the soul of America, 
less worn than ours by the struggles of centuries, bring us its 
overflowing sap, all her freshness, full of the breath of great hopes, 
and of the perfume of her love. 

What she must still provide us, or at least develop in us, is the 
spirit of initiative from the social stand point. 
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Lf our churches in Europe die of consumption, if to most of 
the seekers they look like tombstones which indicate the place of 
a dead past, this is due to their having too much neglected the 
social service. Here, too, one must be courageous enough to brand 
their pusillanimous fears, their lack of confidence in their own 
destiny. Apart from some rare and beautiful exceptions, it is 
always with reticence that they have defended the interests of the 
people, never daring to penetrate to the heart of the question, and 
always having a regard for conservative susceptibility even while 
they defend the rights of democracy. 

Still the evangelical idealism obliges them to comply with the 
legitimate claims of justice, even if these claims should bring 
about a radical transformation of social economy. The Anglo- 
Saxon soul is more valiant than ours in that respect. Its ideal is 
nearer to Christ than that of the Latin soul. Let, then, America 
bring us still, with her lofty faith, her anxious care for all those 
who on our sad planet find themselves in an unjust, and undeserved 
situation. 

To-day, in France, thinkers are dejected! From the social 
standpoint, it is the confusion which often precedes the furious 
conflict. From the religious point of view, it is a disorder. 

Hence, this strange spectacle (which we notice after each great 
social shock), of souls troubled even to terror, clinging to old 
creeds as to lifebuoys, in order to delay the dreaded day of settle- 
ment, hoping that the dark cloud, laden with threats, will not burst 
on their heads, and that the blood will not come until after their 
time. How sad such a religion of fear! 

The truly wise and believers awake to the situation know that 
salvation can come only from the revelations of the Spirit, from 
the unfathomable mystery of conscience. They see in the Spirit 
at the same time as the active principle of all things, the great 
Thaumaturge, the Wonder-Worker, who knows how to repair the 
ravages of mankind. 

So, for them, in spite of the most distressing sight of the 
present time, the last word is not yet said. From the social and 
religious standpoint, we move among ruins. To be convinced of 
this it suffices to open our eyes, and not to be the victims of a certain 
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bluff which dissimulates truth under the paint of conservative lies 
and of a detestable hypocrisy. 

That which reassures me is that Christianity is still to come 
and the Eternal Gospel has not yet been fully understood. If it 
belonged to the past, our condition would be hopeless, for the past 
has failed. Why should the last word have been said about Christ / 
It would be as well to affirm that the sky has been better explored 
by old telescopes than by the great equatorial. Let us still expect 
for our old world new experiences. They will perhaps be erucifv- 
ing, but if such be necessary, what matters the martyrdom of our 
susceptibility ? May the soul of America remain, not only from the 
material standpoint but above all from the spiritual, our sister 
soul. 

There are for her great things to accomplish, an old world to 
consolidate, a New Ideal to create, a door to open giving a sight 


of the Kingdom of God. 
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TRUTH AND VALUE IN RELIGION 


Epear S. BriguTMan 


Boston University 


Apotoaists often argue that the most satisfactory, perhaps 
the only demonstration of the truth of -religious beliefs, lies in 
their value for life. But these same persons, if they are fair, must 
admit that many mutually contradictory beliefs are valuable to 
those that hold them. The nervous system may be soothed, the 
moral nature inspired, the spiritual life quickened, by Christian 
Science, by Roman Catholicism, or by Buddhism. Now Christian 
Seience, Roman Catholicism, and Buddhism cannot all be true, 
unless truth is chaotic nonsense; yet each of them appears to be 
more or less valuable to many people. The argumentum ad bonum 
proves too much; and we are driven to admit that valuable results 
may follow from untrue beliefs. 

If we explore further the relations between truth and value, 
we have occasion to inquire whether the true is always valuable. 
“In a sense” (as philosophers annoyingly say) it is always valu- 
able for a truth-loving mind to know what is true. But “in 
another sense” it often turns out that truth is not valuable. It 
may be dispiriting, painful, crushing. To learn that one’s earthly 
all has been lost through unscrupulous agents, or that one’s most 
trusted friend is false, or that one’s fondest desires are doomed to 
frustration, is to learn the truth. Such truth does not add to what 
would commonly be regarded as the value of life. Perhaps under 
the cireumstances it is valuable to know the worst. “Where every- 
thing is bad,” wrote Bradley in his notebook, “it must be good to 
know the worst; where all is rotten it is a man’s work to ery 
stinking fish.” True enough; but if this were the only value we 
eould look for in the truth about religion, it would be a wretched 
enough substitute for the hopes and promises of salvation. 

Assuming the truth of the essential principles of Christianity, 
the objective student of history will have to admit that those prin- 
ciples have not always borne worthy fruit in the lives of sincere 
Christians. Nietzsche was not wholly wrong when he said that the 
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Christian virtues of love, pity, and humility produce a weak and 
slavish type of life; some Christians are weak and slavish. Nor 
is popular criticism wholly wrong when it asserts that religion 
breeds effeminacy; some Christians are effeminate. The friends 
of religion as well as its critics have denounced the evils that flow 
from certain factors in religion which, taken in themselves, are 
true and good. For example: the social expression of religion 
requires ritual; but ritual often leads to a deadly formalism that 
destroys the very spirit of religion. Religion is impossible without 
beliefs; yet loyalty to good and true beliefs may engender a type 
of excessive conservatism and traditionalism that easily becomes 
hostile both to tolerance and to growth. An exclusive and one- 
sided allegiance to religion often enough leads to a spirit that is 
jealous of culture and the arts, hostile to science, timorous and 
fearful lest these other values should undermine or replace religion. 
The reader of Andrew D. White’s The Warfare of Theology and 
Science can scarcely suppress the reflection that religion has often 
behaved more like a spoiled and jealous child than like a man, con- 
fidently reliant on God and his infinite power. This catalogue 
of ills that sometimes arise from religion is incomplete; but it 
suffices to suggest that true beliefs may have evil consequences. 

But have we been fair? Is it the truth from which these evil 
consequences have been derived, or have they resulted rather from 
a failure to apprehend the truth rightly, either in itself or in its 
relations to other truth? It may well be that this objection is 
sound; none the less there remains untouched this residual fact: 
that a true belief often has bad consequences, if this belief is not 
rightly apprehended and rightly related to other truth. I may 
correctly believe that veracity is a virtue. But if I rely on that 
true belief as my justification for telling everyone I mect pre- 
cisely what I think of him, my truth causes personal disaster and 
social havoe. 

If we are to attain a just estimate of the relation between truth 
and value in religion, we must recognize a further qualification, 
namely, that religion should not be expected to produce all kinds 
of value. It has a work of its own: that of relating the total life 
of human individuals and societies to God by moral and mystical 
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bonds. Religion claims sovereignty over the whole of life; but in 
no case does a man’s religious spirit actually create the rest of his 
being. First the natural, then the spiritual; the task of the spir- 
itual is to do the best that can be done in taming and developing 
the natural. Religion does indeed remake a man or a society; 
but it remakes that man, that society. It does not annihilate them 
in order to sabstitute entirely different beings. It is, then, a mis- 
taking of the function of religion to suppose that it will or should 
guarantee freedom from incidents of nature, such as bodily ills; 
whatever physical well-being it may bring is an incidental by- 
product. It is a grateful shade cast by the tree on certain weary 
travelers in the hot season; it is not the very root and sap of the 
tree. The man who desires health as his prime aim, and God only 
on condition of his gaining health, does not comprehend the spirit 
of religion. Neither is it the function of religion to solve economic 
problems. Religion should be the soul of every human under- 
taking, including the economic. It should drive men on toward 
an ideal solution of every problem. It drives on, but does not 
itself build the roads on which to travel. It creates the vision of 
a divine plan in life; but it does not furnish the tools and instru- 
ments for constructing a mansion here below in harmony with the 
divine idea. Religious idealism is, in this world, impractical and 
futile unless it join hands with knowledge of conditions and means. 
Hence it is that the social and economic ideas of religious personali- 
ties are often fantastic and unreal. The soul of the new order 
must indeed come from religion; but the body must come from the 
sociologist and the economist. The personal and the instrumental, 
as Bishop McConnell has called them, are both necessary. 


Pity ’tis, tis true, but religion will not impart intelligence 
any more than it will heal all sickness or cure all economic ills. 


A religious awakening may impart a new stimulus and zest to the 
intellectual life, or may vitalize dormant powers of mind. The 
great leaders of the Christian Church from Saint Paul and Saint 
Augustine to Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Cardinal Newman, and 
Phillips Brooks have been mighty men of valor in the realm of 
thought. But all great religions have made their appeal also to 
the common man, however unintellectual and untrained he may 
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be. Christianity, as Harnack was fond of pointing out, was some- 
thing which the serving-maids of Ephesus could appropriate. It 
is true that there is a certain minimum of intelligence below 
which religion is impossible: a mind must be able in some measure 
to grasp a few fundamental ideas about God and man and con- 
duet, if religion is to take root in that mind at all. But observa- 
tion of the individual differences among men indicates that there 
are wide variations in their native capacity. There is no reason 
to believe that religion creates intellectual capacity or supplies 
deficiencies in education. <A religious experience, however satis- 
fying, or a religious belief, however firmly and reverently held, 
does not of itself endow its bearer with any special insight into 
)hilosophy or history. However true it be that the 
philosophy of religion or the facts of religious history may never 
be appreciatively interpreted by a man to whom religion is not 
real, it is also true that the religious spirit must be supplemented 
by the philosophical and historical spirit before it is competent to 
pronounce on questions of philosophical theory or historical fact. 

Thus far we have seen that valuable results may in some in- 
stances follow from untrue beliefs and evil results from true 
beliefs; also that there are numerous types of value which it is 








not reasonable to expect religion as such*to produce. It would 
appear evident that the relation between value and truth is not so 
empirically immediate as popular apologetics assume. Neverthe- 
less there is an intimate relation between religious truth and value. 
Religion is, as Héffding says, essentially a belief in the conserva- 
tion of values. The whole enterprise of religion is based on the 
faith that what is truly valuable is also real and eternal; and is 
not the clue right here—the truly valuable? Must we not dis- 
tinguish between the apparently valuable and the really valuable, 
just as we distinguish between appearance and reality in other 
realms of experience? This distinction does not imply that the 
apparent is unreal, but only that it does not adequately express the 
real. Anything, we may say, has apparent value if we enjoy or 
approve it, or find it precious or satisfying at the moment of 
experience. It is not so easy to define the conditions under which 
we assert the presence of real value. 


But is it not true that when 
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we assert that any object is really valuable, we mean, first, that it 
not merely appears valuable at the moment but would appear so 
to an “impartial observer” that took all truth into account; and, 
secondly, that it conforms to those ideal imperatives which the 
mind recognizes as laws constitutive of true value? Such im- 
peratives are the norms of logic, of ethics, of esthetics, and of 
religion. 

Religion is concerned with true value, not with apparent 
value. She will not, when she understands herself, rest her case 
on the mere presence or absence of apparent values. She will fix 
her eye on what James called “the long run,” and Spinoza, “the 
aspect of eternity.” She will not boast that religion is proven to 
be true if the Christian succeeds in business, nor will she curse 
God and die if the Christian suffers from boils. She will cherish 
the eternal values, in the faith that no temporal expedients can 
redeem the time, since the eternal is (as Royce held) the only true 
practical. If religion is to be a power in the world, it will not be 
by conforming to “worldly” standards, but by shedding the light 
and power of the eternal on every worldly circumstance. Not 
every successful “drive” nor every comforting belief is a real value. 
Not every gracious religious experience proves the truth of the 
intellectual instruments” (as Bowne put it) in dealing with our 
valuations as in dealing with what science calls fact. “Beloved, 
believe not every spirit, but prove the spirits whether they are of 
God; because many false prophets are gone out into the world” 
(1 John 4. 1). The value of an experience or belief is not a 
guarantee of its truth; but the values, like the spirits, should be 
proved. This does not imply that a mathematical demonstration 
is necessary or possible; it does mean that religious faith should 
be grounded in a coherent whole of truth, not in the haphazard 
likes and dislikes of the moment. 

This point of view might appear to mean that the relation 
between truth and value is such that only the man who is wise 
enough to grasp truth comprehensively can experience true value. 
The ideal goal of complete knowledge of truth and appreciation 
of value should indeed never cease to attract and stir the human 
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mind. No one ought to be satisfied with knowing less than he can 
know. Yet this does not mean that the realm of value is closed 
to the humble and unlearned. If the source of all reality is a 
Supreme Person, God himself, and the universe is a society of per- 
sons, then God is immanent in all finite life. The Divine Person 
works in and with the human person. Whether the human being 
is wise or foolish, learned or ignorant, righteous or sinful, the 
divine purpose is always the same, namely the redemption of the 
individual and of society. The supremely good God works with 
all his creatures to this end. Such is Christian faith, and such 
also is the explanation of the universe that gives the personalistic 
philosopher the only satisfactory solution to the riddle of life. 

God, then, is working with every man. Religion arises when 
man becomes conscious of the will to cooperate with the God on 
whom he is dependent. In such a universe, what is the status 
of the unlearned and ignorant! Granted the minimum of intelli- 
gence essential to religion, and granted a good will toward God, 
a man may be quite innocent of science, philosophy, and theology, 
and yet may experience the sense of personal cooperation between 
God and himself, himself and God, which is the essence of religion. 
His theological beliefs (beyond the minimum) may be inadequate 
or even false ; if his will is in harmony with the divine as he appre- 
hends it, God is working good in him through, but in spite of, his 
false beliefs. We must take seriously the doctrine of divine imma- 
nence. But disastrous practical and theoretical error ensues when 
the man who thus experiences the immanent God uses his feeling 
of religious values to justify his false beliefs. Calamitous in- 
stances of this procedure are found by every teacher of_philosophy 
and religion, and by every religious worker. 

The man who is seeking to think through his religion will 
endeavor to criticize and to understand as clearly as he may his 
faith that the truly real is valuable and the truly valuable real. 
But he will not yield to the temptations of an easy-going, this- 
worldly pragmatism. He may incline to Royce’s absolute prag- 
matism, but he will keep before his mind Bowne’s warning that 
God does not pay every Saturday night—and when he does, very 
rarely in cash. 
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THE BALD-HEADED MAN; OR, WHY I AM A 
PERSONALIST 


Victor H. Wacus 


Haiju, Korea 


Ir can no longer be denied that the theories of evolution 
which have been propounded by scientists have done much to help 
in the classification of the material handled by scientists, and that 
they have very materially aided mankind in gaining control of 
environment. On the other hand, to assume, as Haeckel does, 
that “they remove the countless enigmas that beset the pathway of 
the uneducated and the savage,” is simply a case of “where ig- 
norance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” There are plenty among 
the uneducated and ignorant who feel quite as content in their 
ignorance as Haeckel does in his. They are quite as satisfied 
with their view of the world, and have for themselves quite as sat 
isfactory a solution for the riddle of the universe as he has for 
himself. The enigmas that trouble us are largely of our own 
making, likewise our solutions for them are like the idol that the 
workman fashioneth. While the scientist’s idea may not be in the 
likeness of anything in the heavens above or the earth beneath, and 
hence may not come under scriptural condemnation, it is no less 
a creation of the imagination than is the beautiful mythology of 
many a primitive people. The scientist no doubt understands 
more clearly the process, but is often farther from the reality back 
of the process than the savage who constantly dreads the spirits. 
Whenever a scientist turns from description to explanation, from 
his patient collecting and arranging of phenomenal facts to the 
Why, the Wherefrom, and the Whitherto, or, in other words, 
philosophizes about his material, he generally makes a mess of 
things. Haeckel’s Monism reminds me of a story which, like his 
philosophy, is founded on fancy rather than fact, but this does not 
detract from its cogency as an illustration. An engineer once 
ran his train so fast that the fireman had to hold the engineer’s 
hair on, the brakeman held the fireman’s hair on, the conductor 
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held the brakeman’s hair on, and a passenger held the conductor’s 
hair on. But who held the passenger’s hair on? He was bald- 
headed. Professor Bowne used to say, some people are bald- 
headed on the inside. To this class belong those who think that 
by tracing immediate causes back through a series however long 
they can remove mystery from a moving, growing, living, think- 
ing world. They are all compelled to drag in the bald-headed 
man by the hair of his head somewhere. Don’t smile, I am not 
attempting a joke. Seriously, is not Darwin’s Law of the Survival 
of the Fittest based on the profound truth that it is the fittest that 
survive, literally dragging in a bald-headed man by the hair of the 
head? This bald-headed man is known by various names. Darwin 
calls him Chance Variation, and gives him a helpmate, Sexual 
Selection. Spencer calls him the Unknowable. Haeckel calls him 
“Physis.” A host of scientists drop the hair out of the series by 
substituting a capital N on the word Nature. 

The scientific method of classifying experience and fact cer- 
tainly has put to flight a host of ghosts and goblins, gods and god- 
desses, but it has brought others with it which, though more 
discreet in manner and formal in attire and law-abiding in their 
conduct, owe their being none the less to the creative conscious- 
ness of man than do the more human and wayward fairies of the 
imaginative days in the childhood of the race. Fair Juno has 
gone, but “a matrix of a certain kind of activity” (Irwin King) 
has come. Adam and Eve are no longer considered historical 
characters, but we must start somewhere. F. S. Ames puts the 
Hunger Instinct and the Sexual Instinct in his garden of Eden. 
As in Adam all men die, so through the triumphant working out 
of these two fundamental human impulses shall all men be made 
alive. 

Instead of using drums to frighten away the spirits, scientists 
write volumes to keep their less enlightened fellow men from fall- 
ing into the power of the monster of dualism. Theories are buga- 
boos to the scientist. He wants nothing to do with them if he can 
help it. Facts, he insists, must be fundamental. He does not go 
far, however, with his facts until the bald-headed man in the form 


of some theory puts in his appearance. The scientist immediately 
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tries to hair the head of his theory with facts. Usually a close 
examination reveals this hair to be a wig. The facts are not vitally 
connected with the theory. All the war of words between science 
and religion arises out of the incapacity of any one human mind 
to comprehend or explain all the facts in the universe, and to 
organize them all into a unified system, either with reference to 
conduct or thought, or even with reference to one another. When 
the scientist tells us to get rid of our prejudices, to eliminate the 
personal equation and deal with facts as they are, he is asking us 
to do something that is absolutely impossible. What he is trying 
to do here is to get rid of a great mass of facts that he, with his 
purely scientific knowledge of a certain other group of related 
facts, does not know how to handle, by denying that they exist. 
Our prejudices and ourselves are facts to be dealt with and ac- 
counted for just as much as are the reaction in test tubes and the 
phenomena of reproduction in living organisms. But it is folly 
to assume that we can deal with these by applying the same laws 
that we find operating in the other groups of facts. Haeckel 
gives an illustration of what we mean here when he says, “If 
our political rulers and our ‘representatives of the people’ pos- 
sessed this invaluable biological and anthropological knowledge, 
we should not find our journals so full of the sociological blunders 
and political nonsenses which at present are far from adorning our 
parliamentary reports.” The assumption here is that what men 
have thought and the institutions that men have constructed are 
useless and negligible; the one thing that is necessary to know is 
not the history of mankind, but the history and the laws of the 
growth of man’s body from a single cell. Why is Haeckel trying 
to pick a quarrel with the lawmakers and the theologians? Why 
does he not pick on some one of his own size, and tell the chemist 
to throw his retorts out of the window and get a microscope, for 
it is through the microscope that the human race is to learn wis- 
dom? He no doubt would answer that these sciences are de- 
pendent the one upon the other, that there are chemical laws 
operating in the realm of biology, and that the laws in the two 
fields are one and the same. They are if the microscope and the 
retort are the same. 
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How any fair-minded judge of the past of human experience 
can call “creation” a myth and the “Universe” or the “Cosmos” 
a demonstrable thing is a psychological phenomenon that is 
scarcely explainable on biological grounds. It is a fact that men 
the world around have come just a little nearer having experi- 
menial knowledge of God than they have of “matter” or “motion,” 
or “substance.”” When it comes to a choice between a “myth” with 
hands and feet and a modicum of sense and one that has existence 
only in the universalizing powers of a brain (note, brain, not mind, 
for the monistie philosophy denies that there is such a thing), 
the common sense man will be found following the former. Not 
only is this so, but this faith will always inspire a devotion and a 
loyalty that will never be found in connection with the formless 
and void generalizations of impersonal philosophies. Imagine 
a man laying down his life for the Law of the Conservation of 
Energy! Galileo suffered persecution for his scientific theories, 
but Savonarola died for his religious convictions. This was not 
because Galileo was less courageous, but because the kind of truth 
for which he was suffering could not appeal to human nature as 
of as much value as the kind of truth for which the martyrs have 
been giving their lives. This may not be as it ought to be, but 
here is a fact for which the biologist will have great difficulty 
finding an explanation by studying parent cells and their chro- 
mosomes. 

Honesty of speech is about as important as honesty of think- 
ing; we therefore say honestly, that we start our discussion of this 
subject of evolution with a prejudice. I not only have a right to 
my own prejudices, but according to those who hold that we find 
in Nature a sufficient and immediate cause for every and all phe- 
nomena, even mental, I am not to blame for my prejudice. Pro- 
fessor Bowne once said that he was quite willing to acknowledge 
that mind and intelligence had nothing to do with the creation 
of some men’s philosophy if they wished to have it so. Whether 
the devotee of a mechanical theory of the universe blames me or 
my biological heritage, I am quite willing to take the blame for 
willfully holding on to my prejudice, because it will be of advan- 
tage to me in the argument. We claim no monopoly on honesty 
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of speech. We are glad to find some of it in the writings of the 
humble Hun, Haeckel. He wrote in one of his latest books, Etern- 
ity, which by the way was written for the comfort of the boys in 
the trenches, and published in America, in the interest of German 
propaganda: “Every day the newspapers print long lists of the 
promising young men and devoted fathers who have sacrificed their 
lives for their fatherland. Naturally people on all sides begin to 
inquire, What is the meaning of life? Is existence eternal? Is 
the soul immortal? The answers to these questions are sought by 
some in religion, by others in science, and they will vary greatly 
according as these highest problems of human intellect are judged 
from the monistic or the dualistic point of view.” That is to say, 
your answer to these questions depends upon your prejudices 
largely. Note he does not say, depends upon your knowledge of 
the facts in the case. 

The prejudice with which I enter an investigation of the 
various processes in the world of Nature is that these processes do 
not contain a sufficient explanation for themselves within them- 
selves. It may be our stupidity that prevents our seeing a full 
and sufficient explanation for all the mysteries that confront the 
human mind in mere words. On the other hand, may it not be 
cupidity bordering on superstition that enables a man to be satis- 
fied with such a contradictory assumption as “the constancy of a 
world-soul” (Eternity, p. 9) when confessedly there is no such 
thing as a soul? It is superstitious to attribute personal attributes 
to the winds and the waves, to clouds and lightnings, but scientific 
to speak of “sensation being displayed in crystal formation” 
(Eternity, p. 10). Verily the religionists have no monopoly on 
inconsistency ! 

The scientist refuses to be frightened by goblins or ghosts, 
and some scientists refuse to acknowledge any fear or obligation 
to God, gods, or goddesses. Their fearlessness in this direction 
has led many of them to a recklessness that reminds one of the boy 
that whistles to keep up his courage, or the abandonment of the 
soldier that finds expression not alone in heroic deeds but in most 
unheroie profanity. Many a man begins to use big words when 
his courage fails him. We refuse to be frightened by mere words. 
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We hold them to be as harmless to our bodies as is our grand- 
father’s ghost. We grant that they may disturb the souls of the 
faithless just as the ghosts of the departed dead disturb the 
souls of the superstitious. Words are dangerous things. Men 
may capture and imprison the most dangerous germs, harness the 
lightnings, and ride upon the winds, but be mere dupes of words. 
My esteemed teacher, Henry Churchill King, says: “One would 
hardly believe it, were the evidence not forced upon him, the 
extent to which the thought of even professional thinkers has been 
dominated by words. The only deliverance from such domination 
is the persistent determination to use no words without having 
some clear corresponding thought. Domination by a word whose 
implications are never made really clear, it has often been noted, 
is seen in the constant use, by Locke and his followers, of the 
word “impression.” No doubt an inadequate analogy is strongly 
at work here. Taken together, the domination has been so real, 
that “the tang of Locke’s cask,” as some one has expressed it, is to 
be recognized in very much of the English thought down to the 
present. 

“Domination by a word is particularly easy, when the word 
has a double meaning, or seems capable, at least, of looking in two 
directions at once. Thus, many have hidden from themselves the 
real difficulties of their conception by the choice of the word im- 
pulse, which has both a recognized physical and psychical meaning, 
and so seems admirably adapted to serve as an explanatory prin- 
ciple, that shall be neither a mechanical force nor a conscious 
mind. These people seem never to have compelled themselves to 
face the question whether they could really think any tertium quid, 
corresponding to the ambiguity of the word. There has been a 
similar playing with the word appearance, the word thought, and 
the word foree. And, not to extend enumeration of examples, it 
particularly concerns the thinker on religious themes to notice, 
that one may be successfully challenged to give any clear mean- 
ing to the term impersonal spirit and to similar designations 
that have figured nowhere more largely than in antitheistic dis- 
enssions. We are not to be bullied by a word, however sonorous 
or often repeated. We may and we must demand, if we have any 
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desire to reach the truth, that every term have a clear correspond- 
ing thought. It is not vain to insist upon this point. Over and 
over again in the history of thought, great interests have been 
sacrificed to a word.” (The Seeming Unreality of the Spiritual 
World, pp. 57-59.) 

One needs but to examine carefully the words, the analogies, 
and the images of any philosophy of the world or of life, to see 
how utterly impossible an impersonal world is for a person to 
comprehend. Not only does an impersonal “cosmos” fail to pro- 
vide any adequate explanation for personality, but it is without 
meaning for a person. To illustrate, take this paragraph from 
one who says, “The immortal soul is nothing but a function of the 
thought organ, the work of the material brain”: “The number 
series is infinite; no matter how far we continue it into infinity, 
WE can always add other units to the last number. In the same 
way WE can think of time only in limitless eternity; by however 
much WE multiply the millions and billions of years. Space, 
likewise, is boundless; extend it as far as WE please in all three 
dimensions, WE can find no limit to it. The human mind keeps 
on asking, Is there no space beyond, whether empty or filled with 
substance?” Note the number of times the personal pronoun 
appears and ask yourself what reality there is back of it, and then 
try to reconstruct this paragraph, inserting the antecedents that 
have reality in experience for the pronoun WE, and you will see 
how impossible an impersonal “limitless” eternity is for people. 
The thing that creates the difficulty is not “space,” but the “human 
mind” that persists in asking questions. This term “human mind” 
is very misleading to the uninitiated in the philosophy of Monism. 
It is not something different than material ; it is the mere product 
of the brain. Verily this is a case of the clay saying to him that 
fashioned it, What makest thou? This “human mind,” the mate- 
rial product, dare ask the brain that fashioned it, What makest 
thou? “Human mind” is a kind of clay that will ever have this 
troublesome habit of striving with its maker until it learn its true 
relation to its Maker. It is the attitude taken toward what the 
scientist here has seen fit to call the “human mind” that is the 
deciding factor in determining whether or not we shall spell our 
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theory of evolution with e or E. Dr. Fosdick puts the matter 
well in the following: 

“The underlying reason why science, when she regards her 
province as covering everything, inevitably clashes with the inter- 
ests of religion, is that she starts her view of the work from the 
subhuman side. The typical sciences are physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, geology, biology, and the view of the universe which 
they present is subhuman; the master ideas involved in it are 
obtained with the life of man left out of account. Such an ap- 
proach presents a world machine, immense and regular, and when, 
later, psychology and sociology arise, how easy it is to call the 
human life which they study a by-product of the subhuman world, 
an exudation arising from the activities of matter” (The Mean- 
ing of Faith, p. 179). 

A careful examination of the words used by scientists and 
the content of the thought back of them will reveal the fact that 
it is impossible to make clear the meaning of the subhuman world 
without drawing on the ideas that can be derived only from the 
human and personal realm. If religion has been anthropomorphic, 
science has been guilty of anthropopathisms. That is, in its at- 
tempts to understand the material world it has attributed to it 
states of conscience, and been compelled to personify many things. 
Egotistie as it may sound, the only way that a man can understand 
his world is to assume that it exists for the sole purpose of his 
understanding it. Lotze is no doubt right when he says that the 
cosmos is to be understood through the microcosmos. We our- 
selves are the key that unlocks the “Riddle of the Universe.” Nor 
is this egotism as offensive to us as the egotism that boasts of 
“my philosophy of monism.” 

Let us examine some of the words with which the scientists 
have waged war on religion in the past in the light of what we 
actually find ourselves to be. Let us take first Spencer’s famous 
definition for evolution: “The transformation of indefinite in- 
coherent homogeneity into definite coherent heterogeneity, which 
goes on everywhere until it brings about a reverse transformation, 
is consequent upon certain simple laws of force.” Here we see 
the rainbow,-the end of which scientists and philosophers have been 
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chasing from time immemorial, namely, unity. The pot of gold 
at the end of this rainbow is simple, undifferentiated “matter” 
or “spirit” or “stuff” or “substance.” The dogmatist says it 
must be there and tells what it is like, and if he is a theologian 
of the scholastic type he hunts his proof texts in Holy Scripture ; 
if he be an atheist, he hunts his proof texts in Nature, and from 
star dust and stagnant mud puddles to political institutions and 
architecture he fits these proof texts into his system. The very 
multitude of these proof texts leaves us in no doubt as to the fact 
that the world is many, but they do not make it clear that the many 
are in any sense one, or a universe. We experience the world as 
many. We do not find a universe in experience. The nearest 
we come to simplicity, oneness, or homogeneity, is in the field of 
chemistry, where things are broken up into elements. But even 
here we have to walk much by faith in the atomic theory. Even 
could we see and weigh an atom we would not find the universe 
in it; and if the world were reduced to atoms, how could the 
atoms come together and form a world such as the one we now 
know? You can have a laboratory full of elements and nothing 
happens until some one comes in and begins to pull the corks out 
of the bottles and mix things together. What happens then de- 
pends upon the wisdom and the purpose of the one who does the 
mixing. Anyone mixing by chance will likely end by being mixed 
up with the wreckage and ashes of the laboratory. 

The fact is that we know or experience unity only in that 
complex we call self-consciousness. The subjective world seems 
to be one, and the mind ever tries to find a similar unity in the 
objective world. This unity is beyond experience. The nature 
of this unity is to be found by looking within and not without. 
The grossest materialistic theory of evolution draws its analogies 
from within or posits something as an explanation that can have 
no clear thought corresponding to it without drawing upon the 
very nature of consciousness itself for this thought. To illus- 
trate, suppose you call your theory of evolution mechanical, and 
work out a theory based on the law of the indestructibility of 
matter and the conservation of energy. Now examine the content 
of these words and see how anthropomorphic they must become 
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to have any meaning to an anthropos. Mechanical, of or pertain- 
ing to a machine: a machine, a tool, an instrument absolutely 
devoid of meaning when not referred to a mechanic, a function, 
and some end. The law of the indestructibility of matter: What 
isalaw? Has it power? Can it do anything? Is a law anything 
more than a formula created by the human mind for the sake of 
explaining and handling certain regular occurrences in the realm 
of human experience? What do we mean by indestructible in the 
sense in which it is used here? There is nothing that we can 
grasp through our senses that cannot be changed into something 
other than it is. We say that we do not destroy it but only change 
it. When water becomes H.+O what becomes of the water? Does 
it still exist? When H.+O becomes water what has become of 
the H and the O% We say they still exist in the water, but as 
soon as we find them as H and O water ceases to be. What is it 
that abides across between these two elastic gases and this non- 
elastic liquid? All that this law can mean to us is that in this 
world of changing things everything has something before it and 
something after it. It does not reveal to us what holds things 
together or makes them follow upon one another in ordered se- 
quence, nor can we find this by giving it a name. 

Again “Chemical Affinity” is best understood in psychological 
terminology, namely, as the feeling of one atom for another. And 
“force” is but another word for the feeling of effort. 

Next to the law of the indestructibility of matter comes the 
law of the conservation of energy in the mechanics of the universe. 
This law is compelled to bridge the chasm between forms of sen- 
sible motion and inactive matter by ascribing to certain things 
“notential energy”; that is, certain things when the right thing 
is done to them will yield up energy in the form of heat or elec- 
tricity, which in turn can be transformed into motion if the right 
thing is done to them. But, note, some new thing from the out- 
side the thing that contains the potential energy has to come in 
or act upon it before this energy becomes kinetic. So far as 
experience goes this new thing is usually introduced by mind, by 
conscious act of a conscious individual. Then, too, how did this 
energy get into the coal and the oil? This must be answered 
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frankly, somebody put it there, or by a ruse like the bald-headed 
man in the story. His name is here, Mr, Chance. 

Passing from physics and chemistry to biology, the science 
that really gave birth to modern theories of evolution, we are con- 
fronted on the very threshold with a question analogous to the 
one we have just discussed. When and how did life first appear 
on the scene, are questions that science has not yet answered, 
although they belong to her field of inquiry. But after they have 
been answered, the question as to where this life came from is still 
unanswered. Every attempt to answer this introduces us to some- 
thing that we recognize as our old friend the bald-headed man. 

We cannot pretend to have discussed evolution without paying 
our respects to “Natural Selection” and “Sexual Selection.” 
Here again we have some words to deal with. Selection is a pretty 
complex process, and such a process can be understeod only by 
those who have exercised the faculties necessary to make a selec- 
tion. Judgment and valuation at least, if not plan and purpose, 
are involved in an act of selection. Even should all these be taken 
for granted as having been accounted for by spelling nature with 
a capital N, the process of selection would still remain a purely 
negative process. Such a process could never account for progress. 
The best that selection could do would be to improve general aver- 
ages, but could not produce anything new. It is just as impossible 
to get anything new into a series in which each individual in the 
series must find its full and adequate cause in what preceded it, 
as it is to have the world we know created out of nothing. 

It seems that Mr. Darwin has often been misunderstood on 
this point. He did not try to account for variations by natural 
selection; he wrote: “Several writers have misapprehended or 
objected to the term natural selection. Some have even imagined 
that natural selection induces variability, whereas it implies only 
the preservation of such variations as arise and are beneficial to 
the being under its condition of life. No one objects to agricul- 
turists speaking of the potent effects of man’s selection, and in this 
ease the individual differences given by nature, which man for 
some object selects, must of necessity first occur” (Origin of 
Species, p. 63). 
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We do not feel capable of stating our own theory of evolution 
until we have gone into the study of heredity more thoroughly, 
but in view of the above considerations we feel sure that no theory 
that makes consciousness a product and not an active factor in 
the process can be satisfactory. As to the order of events in the 
process we are quite willing to take them as they are found to 
occur. However, we will have no giraffes growing long necks 
through a succession of droughts that kill first the grass and then 
the shrubs. compelling the beasts to eat on trees. In this case we 
will be like the colored layman who, when his pastor said, ‘De 
Lo’d made Adam out o’ clay and set him up against the fence to 
dry,” asked “Who made that fence?’ The fact that it takes more 
water to raise trees than it does grass would indicate a succession 
of droughts would make bison out of giraffes. 

We believe that to approach the subject of an investigation 
of nature with a view to understanding it demands a plan and a 
purpose on the part of the investigator, if the knowledge he gains 
is to be useful; or if the experience men have in the world is to 
produce knowledge, this experience must be brought under con- 
scious direction. No knowledge is possible in a topsy-turvy world, 
hence the inference that the world is under conscious direction is 
the corner stone of all true science. 

Let him who by virtue of his world theory is a mere automa- 
ton with brain without mind hold his peace. His very act of 
taking me to task for my prejudices is a denial of his own theory. 
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GOD’S COMMUNION WITH MEN 
Grorce C. Lusrep 
Mason City, Iowa 


CooprERATIon is one of the five essentials in the law of per- 
sonal relations. Working, thinking, talking are the three ways 
of cooperation among personalities. Perhaps the most difficult of 
the three is communion or conversation, especially that conversa- 
tion carried on with God, or, rather, the conversation God holds 
with men. This latter idea, the more crucial phase of coopera- 


tion, will be the major concern in the development of this subject. 


Besides the enjoyment of the fellowship involved in communion, 
there is also the fact that communion is the interchange of ideas. 
Let this conception have the attention a moment. 

Prayer is man’s contribution in religious communion. It 
is conversation with God. Prayer is soul combustion; it burns 
human energy, but makes the soul incandescent. Great praying 
consumes the spirit, and the release of divine power follows when 
the soul is under pressure and aflame. Some people trust in 
prayers, but it is God, not prayers, that makes conversation. 
Most of the time, however, praying is the delightful communion 
of friend with friend. The mind glows with the presence of the 
ideal Companion, the heart is warmed, and there js a fragrant, 
hallowed atmosphere with God when he comes. Prayer opens 
our life to his presence. 

But prayer, too often, is a device to get in a supernatural 
way the things we cannot obtain in a natural way. Or, too often 
it is a form of soliloquy or monologue. We pray or talk to God, 
but never get an answer. Such one-sided converse is not real 
communion. Communion demands words from God. And right 
here men’s religious life oftenest breaks down. Men do not wait, 
do not understand God’s language, or do not take the time to find 
out what God longs to say in return. Let us be perfectly frank 
with ourselves while we ask this question, “When did God last 
speak to me so that I understood what he said?’ An inventory 
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of the usual experience discloses rather a meager stock. A silent 
God becomes a hypothetical God. And a theoretical person can 
render little service, much less dominate the life of a man. “It 
is written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God” (Matt. 4. 4). Not 
man’s side of the conversation, but God’s Word is what man lives 
by, and if man lives he must have facility in understanding God’s 
speech. God is required to adapt his message to the ability of 
the hearer to hear. Let us examine some of the methods the Lord 
takes to get the attention of men. 
When humanity sinks to depths that demand heroic measures, 

God in times past has resorted to miracles to get the attention of 
men. Miracles represent the masterful grasp of an Intelligence 
over matter—a grasp not yet attained by the intelligence of man. 
They are epochal appeals, and are of racial significance. These 
ultranatural signs are grouped in cycles or seasons. They were 
seen in the times of Moses, the Judges, Elijah, and especially in 
the time of Christ. Such mighty works demonstrate authority, 
the authority of successful performance, the work of God and not 
of man. They are the credentials of the human agent, the sacred 
and solemn seal of Christ’s approval, and the authority for the 
mission. 

“The same works that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath 
sent me.” John 5. 36. 

“Believe me for the very works’ sake.” John 14. 11. 


“This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” 
John 6. 29. 


Miracles are sent to contradict the haughty, to correct those 
in error, to confer honor on the lowly, to commend the truth-seeker, 
to confirm believers, and to conduce that divine trust without 
which it is impossible to please God. Christ considered them as 
“mighty works”—the direct effort of God. Men will be con- 
demned or condoned through their attitude toward them. These 
“mighty works” devolve upon the generation receiving them a 
special obligation to believe. 


“If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had sin.” 
John 15. 22. 
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“If I had not done among them the works which none other man did, 
they had not sin.” John 15. 24. 


Miracles are God’s personal interventions in human affairs. 
They are God’s emergency measures worked under the pressure of 
necessity. He meets an abnormal condition in society by an ab- 
normal measure. 

Miracles are not his preferred method of approach to the 
human heart. If the dulled auditory sense of a myopic world, in 
its tumult, does not hear the voice of the Lord, then he will make 
the people understand in the sign language of the deaf. If his 
preferred way of heart speech will not reach them, he must use 
an exceptional expedient to reach their desperate case. God is 
ealling back to himself a world that has lost its way. Miracles 
are extorted by crisis. 

A crisis clutches the world in a death grip. The elements in 
this decisive moment are not physical or material, but relational. 
The cables which bind populations together are at the breaking 
strain. The problem before the world is personal relations— 
personal, not masses. The power to recognize the units of a mass 
is an attribute of a greater mind. The freshman walks into the 
library and sees a mass of books, but the librarian sees alcoves 
and specific books. The novice looks upon the engine as a mass of 
hissing iron, but the engineer knows every plate, valve, and bolt. 
The great mass movements of the Allied armies in the World War 
were not possible until each soldier had first learned his duty by 
individual drill in the school of the soldier, then came the school 
of the squad, the school of the company, and finally battalion 
movements. The mightiest power in the universe is conditioned 
by its grasp and control of every atom in it. And God in his 
fatherhood must know his children personally and deal with them 
individually, for impersonal and mass relations never yet were 
fatherly. And man, if he is to be brother, may well emulate the 
Father’s example. 

God also speaks through catastrophes and events. It is very 
becoming of men to heed the lesson he teaches thereby. 

Revelation is another method of God-speech, which was some- 
times accompanied by divine power. Revelation in the best sense 
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is described by Lincoln in his second inaugural address, ‘as God 
gives us to see the right.” 

Opportunities are another form of God-speech. These are 
duties which confront us. We may learn of his plan for us by the 
study of the linking together of Life’s commonplaces, and the 
daily dovetailing of ordinary blessings will aid us to see tokens 
of a hand of divine skill. These words of God should be tested 
and tried, for proof lies with the results. Let.us watch the 
major drift of life, and the general trend will point the way of 
God’s leading. 

All the foregoing ways of noting God’s word are at best 
cumbersome, occasional, and elementary. Communion if it is 
to be complete, effective and the joyous conversation of companions 
must possess a common language. The unusual methods of 
God’s speech mentioned above imply a usual or natural method. 

A common vocabulary is necessary to effective conversation. 
A knowledge of the psychological processes involved raises the 
appreciation of the conversation. Let us speak of the vocabulary 
first. Whatever language God speaks we may expect it to be a 
universal language. He speaks words which men everywhere can 
understand. 

Truth is God’s vocabulary. 

Truth is a complexity. The conception of love, which like 
a beam of pure white light passed through the prism of Paul’s 
mind and was unbraided into its primary colors, so truth may be 
unlaced and resolved to its elements. 

Science is the demonstration of truth. 

Inquiry is the search for truth. 

Knowledge is the possession of truth. 

Righteousness is the personal expression of truth. 

Trust is the experience of truth. 

Perpetuity is the purpose of truth. 

Order is the law of truth: ist. As a mode of action = Reality, 
exactness, genuineness. 2nd. Reliability == Like causes give like 
effects.. The cosmic system of facts is the content of truth: Ist. 
The system has unity. There is no disintegration. The system 
of truth is a whole. Take a truth ever so small, and one cannot 
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run away with it, but is himself attached to the system. 2nd. 
The system has a plan. 

Truth is God’s vocabulary. 

Obviously, the greater the appreciation of the vocabulary, the 
more truth with which the mind can be filled, the greater the stock 
of words from which to select and choose; the greater is the con- 
verse, and the more accurately can the conversation be carried 
on. Christ says, “Man shall live by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.” There are no idle words of God’s. 
Every word is vital to life. They should be treasured above every- 
thing in value. Every word should be handled carefully, recorded, 
and put to use. The lack of daily communion with God leads to 
fatal epicureanism or barren stoicism. This may explain the 
general feebleness of the church to-day, that it seems to care less 
to discover new truth than it does to confirm the truth it already 
has. The boilers cannot generate power on yesterday’s ashes. 
Let experience and trust be the sponsors for each new truth. 

Blessed are the truth lovers, for they shall hear God’s voice. 
The hunger and thirst—the very passion for truth cannot be over- 
emphasized. It is the base requisite for facility in God speech, 
for only through such an attitude can God speak to men. Thus 
led on from truth to truth, ever enlarging the vocabulary, the 
mechanism is prepared for the transmission of power. 


“Sanctify them through thy truth: thy word is truth.” John 17. 17. 
“Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” John 18. 37. 


In the first temptation Christ shows the importance of wait- 
ing on the word of God. He resolved to work no miracle, to plan 
no constructive work without its full discussion with his Father. 
He is most powerful who trains and develops his spiritual ear. 
The capacity to hear Christ is equivalent to the ability to appro- 
priate truth. 

Conscience is the spiritual ear. It is the brain function of 
communion with the Lord. It is a sense organ. If righteousness 
is the chief feature of the Kingdom, then the burden rests on 
human sensitiveness to right and wrong. The eye and the ear 
may break down altogether in their functioning, but the conscience 
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will be operative even with the last flicker of consciousness. God 
is always in touch with man. Let a man do a good deed, and the 
conscience warms his whole being. When God comes to reveal 
himself in any special way, this same sense organ is stimulated 
to a greater degree, until the whole being is not only warmed, but 
the whole mind seems to be ablaze with the exaltation. Such was, 
for instance, the vision of Stephen. His dying eyes could not 
behold the person of the Son of God any more clearly than mine 
or yours, but with the fading of the physical eye, the still oper- 
ating conscience, conscious of well doing, could receive sense im- 
pressions from the Lord. Often with real good men, or with evil 
men, the last conscious cerebration is the approval or condemna- 
tion through the conscience, of the Lord. Something of the 
physical nature of divine conversation if better understood, would 
raise the appreciation, and hence the value of this directive factor 
in life. 

Psychologically, conscience involves cerebration succeeded by 
emotional discharge. These address themselves to the will, and 
that is as far as the conscience goes, for the will is our own original 
contribution to the act. Psychology demonstrates what is known 
as the ideal impulse, presenting itself as a proper act, or as an 
inhibitory idea, or as an ideo-motor cue. The ideal impulse is 
the first movement of a normal conscience. The ideal impulse is 
not subject to the will; in fact, it often comes with our protest. 
How does it come? It seems the projection of some personality. 
[t cheers a lonely battler, gives hope when all else has fled, urges 
a duty with a sense of ought, suggests that a contemplated act 
is wrong and points to a correct substitute, and in fact when a 
wrong course is persistently pursued, the ideal impulse flays us 
with unremitting remorse, hoping that at last we shall listen. The 
ideal impulse seems to come from some one trying to befriend us. 
The ideal impulse is a divine impulse—the direct contact of God 
with the mind. The ideal impulse, when it has come to be relied 
upon, impresses one—not that there is an occasional word from 
God, but the amazement is that he is so constantly in touch with us. 


“He shall bring all things to your remembrance.” John 14. 26. 
“He will guide you into al] truth.” John 16. 13. 
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“He shall teach you all things.” John 14. 26. 

“If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed; and 
ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” Jobn 8. 31, 32. 

“T am the way, the truth, and the life.” John 14. 6. 

“As God gives us to see the right.” Lincoln. 


By these words Christ comforted his dismayed disciples. But 
more than that, he is giving to us moderns the psychological pro- 
cess by which he speaks to men. The word “Guide” is the key 
to the situation. God promises to guide the nerve currents through 
the neurons of the brain. 

The intermeshed fibers and cells of the brain may be likened 
to a city with streets and street intersections. The fibers are the 
streets and the intersections are the cells. Let an automobile rep- 
resent the train of thought, trafficking on the streets. Suppose 
the houses along the streets to be the thoughts or ideas, and the 
automobile flying along the streets and turning the corners, visit- 
ing this house and that. The car hurrying from house to house 
frequently is intercepted by some Person standing out on the street 
corner, and deflects the car from its course to an address on a side 
street. 

So does God work with the brain. He stands at the intersec- 
tions of the fibers, and shunts the nerve energy into whatever com- 
binations of nerve centers will be productive of the purpose and 
thought. A different arrangement of the atoms in the molecule 
which rests in the fork of the nerve fiber is all that is necessary to 
deflect the nerve current. 

As a train must have its track, so must the nerve current have 
its neuron path. As track laying precedes the operation of trains, 
so must a path be blazed through the forest of neurons, so that the 
nerve energy may have a highway. This track construction, which 
is the physical process of the acquisition of a new fact, requires 
effort and much energy. It is man’s own positive effort. This 
trail blazing, this truth finding, this educational process God 
leaves strictly to man’s own original exertion. Paving these new 
paths through the brain is entirely within the province of the will, 
or the effort of volition, and God holds this department of the mind 
as sacred. He never forces its doors. He may, through the con- 
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science, appeal to the will, but he reverently respects its boundary 
lines. 

If God takes no part in path construction, at what point, 
then, does he touch the mind? His only point of contact with the 
mind is in the memory. 


“He shall bring all things to your remembrance.” John 14. 26. 
“He will guide you into all truth.” John 16. 13. 


A nerve current following an old worn path is the mechanics 
of memory. Memory will be more or less distinct according to the 
intensity and prolongevity of the nerve discharge. In creating an 
impression on the mind, the Creator does not convey the idea 
through the usual sense avenues, but with more direct means he 
throws the switches along the neuron right-of-way (which man’s 
will has already constructed), and he directs the nerve discharge 
into the proper channel, until the thought is formed complete in 
the mind. This may explain the need of an extended religious 
education. For the more the memory is stored with religious facts, 
the more paths or highways we have extended through the vast 
plains of the brain, the more comprehensive and efficient will God’s 
communion be with us. 

In his converse with men, why does not God reveal some 
great truths, such as the law of multiple proportions, as a whole 
complete idea without so much labor on man’s part? Surely Dr. 
Dalton worked patiently for long hours in his chemistry laboratory, 
before this great fact could be released to enrich the minds of men. 
Would not a friend dictate an idea and save your time and energy ? 
Where there is no effort there is no growth. If God indicated the 
truth to man without effort on his part the race would be static. 
It is man’s part to build and extend the lines through the fibers 
and cells of his brain, then God when he has occasion will direct 
the brain energy into the newer cell combinations which form the 
new thought. 

The Lord having guided the currents and energized the com- 
bination that has produced the ideal impulse, the energy generated 
has reverberations which touch a motor center and release motor 
energy. The motor discharge, if not all absorbed by muscles, flows 
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out into the secondary system and the current being dammed up, 


creates a tension, the feeling or pressure of which is emotion. 
The motor discharge crowds into the secondary system, and sets up 
a tension, much as the electrons flow into the aerial of a wire 
less apparatus and create a tension which the spark gap releases, 
thus forming an oscillation. The feeling of emotion follows the 
release of the motor discharge which is set off by the hair trigger 
reverberation from some idea or percept. To one who has a burn- 
ing passion for truth, this emotion often reaches a glow, so that 
some ideal impulses seem to be so right that they fairly glow and 
seem luminous. 

There is no thrill like the thrill of truth. Christ’s voice 
always has a thrill to it. This thrill or illumination is one of the 
evidences of God’s voice, though great care must be taken to dis- 
tinguish it from mere whim or animal spirits. This is best tested 
by trial and results. God’s Word always fits into the framework 
of things. It has objective, it has a compelling force, and demands 
a sense of completion, while whim evaporates and makes no de- 
mands. However, it is not the thrill or glow, although these 
things are refreshing, we need so much as we need the ideal im- 
pulse. When a phrase, thought, or biblical passage has a strange 
illumination thrown on it, the content of the thought is generally 
from God. The more this is trusted the more dependable does it 
become. These moments of divine illumination, when God seems 
present, are just little foretastes of the life with God that is to be. 
These moments are the links which make up the chain of life, for 
we live “by every word of God.” There is something in the nature 
of the ideal impulse and the resulting glow which reveals its 
heavenly character. The impression is a complexity. There is 
a sense of the nearness of heaven, a sense of God’s approval, and 
a sense of abundant life accompanied by a degree of power. 

The ideal impulse having been impressed on the mind, and 
the emotions having been tripped off by it, this is as far as the 
conscience takes us. It then appeals to the will. And the will is 
purely our own original contribution to the act which follows. 

This is the schedule followed by the conscience, the will, and 
the act. 
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CONSCIENCE: 
1. Idea or ideal impulse. 
2. The impulse continuing over the association fibers to motor 
centers. 
3. Released energy backing up into tie secondary nervous 
system. 
4. Emotion or feeling of pent energy, which demands action or 
appeals to the will. Conscience goes no further. 
WILL: 


5. Normal will has this sequence— 
Ist. Preliminary survey of the field. 
2d. Vision of the best course. 
3d. Fiat. 
4th. Effort. 
The will is necessary to reinforce the ideal impulse in achiev- 
ing righteous acts. Let the diagram below illustrate the point. 


Let the ideal impulse =< 
Effort =e 
Propensity ==7 
Then « per se is less thant, 
cpluse is greater than 7 


Effort of attention is the essential phenomenon of the will. 
The flickering idea must be held before the mind until it fills the 
whole mind. 

Conscience, then, gives us some idea of man’s part and God’s 
part in communion. Given an ear to hear, and a common vocabu- 
lary for the conveyance of ideas, and there will follow facility 
of communion. Conscience works instantly and is the supremely 
regulative principle of our constitution. There is no compulsion 
of conscience where there is no previous knowledge of right. 
This is the reason for and the fact of education and evolution. 
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FRANCIS ASBURY: A FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN 
NATION 


James Ricuarp Joy 
New York City 


Tue Sesquicentenary of the arrival of Francis Asbury in 
America is being celebrated by the erection of an equestrian statue 
in Washington, D. C., to “The Prophet of the Long Road.” One 
hundred and fifty years ago, October 27, 1771, the great itinerant 
first set foot on American soil in Philadelphia. It is a date which 
may fairly claim a place in the spiritual history of America along 
with the 21st of December, 1620. Indeed, so far as its formative 
influence upon national character is concerned, it might be argued 
that the landing of this English peasant preacher meant more than 
the landing of Christopher Columbus, whose advent glorifies 
another October date. 

It may be profitable at this anniversary to seek to determine 
somewhat precisely the significance of Asbury’s arrival to Ameri- 
can Methodism and indirectly to the American nation, as revealed 
in his work through forty-two crowded years, and in the fruitful 
century which has elapsed since his translation. 

1. Asbury brought to the feeble Methodist societies on this 
coast a man of a profound spiritual experience. The religious im- 
pressions which he had received from a godly mother had been 
deepened by assiduous cultivation. He very early obtained that 
elear witness of “his acceptance with God the Lord” into which 
he was to lead so many others. From that time he was God’s man, 
seeking his guidance, by prayer and meditation, and resolutely 
renouncing every hindrance to his growth in grace, laying aside 
every weight and pressing toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus. It meant incaleulably much 
to the infant Methodism of America that a man of this type had 
come to its reinforcement at an hour that was more critical than 
any one dreamed. For it gave an intense spiritual leadership to 
that branch of the Protestant Church which was to have the most 
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rapid expansion in those years when the rationalistic philosophy 


of France was spreading to America, frosting the spirituality of 
the older churches and even threatening them with extinction. 

2. Asbury’s arrival brought to the scattered Methodist socie- 
ties a man of rare singleness of purpose. Between his spells of 
seasick misery on board the frail bark that bore him through 
equinoctial gales from Bristol Channel to the Delaware Capes, he 
noted in his journal on September 12: 

“I will set down a few things that lie on my mind. Whither am I 
going? To the New World. What to do? To gain honor? No, if I know 


my own heart. To get money? No, I am going to live to God and to bring 
others so to do.” 


And later: 


“I feel my spirit bound to the New World, and my heart united with 
the people, though unknown; and have great cause to believe I am not 
rnnning before I am sent. The more troubles I meet with, the more 
convinced I am that I am doing the will of God.” 


And on October 27, the day of his arrival, he wrote: 


“When I came near the American shore my very heart melted within 
me, to think from whence I came, where I was going, and what I was 
going about.” 


For two centuries Europeans had been crossing the sea. The 
Norsemen sailed in search of milder skies. The Spaniards fol- 
lowed the lure of gold. Precious peltries rewarded the French 
voyageurs. Elizabeth’s gentlemen adventurers launched forth to 
raid the Spanish settlements or to recoup their fortunes by planta- 
tions in virgin soil. The Jesuits would put the seal of Rome upon 
the Red Man’s soul. The Huguenot and the Palatine souglet 
asylum from Old World tyranny. The Pilgrim and the Puritan 
came in quest of a place where they might worship God after their 
own conscience. It is Asbury’s unique distinction that he came 
“to live to God, and to bring others so to do.” To that definite 
purpose, which he recognized and wrote down in his ship’s diary, 
he clung with a tenacity which nothing could shake—not even the 
American Revolution which, before he had been here five years, 
made him a suspect as an “alien enemy.” Holding with Edith 
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Cavell that “Patriotism is not enough,” he pursued his course 
unwaveringly, abstaining from politics during the troublous time, 
and at the dawn of Independence casting in his lot joyfully with 
his adopted country, which is but now beginning to recognize in 
him one of its true founders. Without this unswerving purpose, 
clearly conceived, and buttressed by a strong faith in God’s guid- 
ing providence, it is difficult to see how Methodism could have 
weathered the storm of war, and started hopefully upon the course 
of amazing expansion which was to keep pace with the growth of 
the republic. ; 

3. Asbury’s coming gave our Methodism a leader who pos- 
sessed the large horizons which the times and conditions demanded. 
The Staffordshire gardener’s son was of studious and scholarly 
tastes and already of some intellectual attainments, though not 
the superior in this respect of some of his brethren who had pre- 
ceded him to these shores. He had no college or seminary training 
and remained largely self-taught, though by industry he acquired 
the ability to read the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. But the 
others were men of “small town” minds, while he was capable of 
thinking in terms of continents and centuries. When the war 
broke upon them, like the everyday Englishmen that they were, 
they sailed home to their native island. But Asbury’s war-time 
journal, though frequently touching upon the secular affairs which 
monopolized the public thought, betrays no British partisanship. 
Of Wesley’s “Calm Appeal” he writes in 1776, “I am truly sorry 
that the venerable man ever dipped into the polities of America. 
My desire is to live in love and peace with all men; to do them 
no harm, but all the good I can.” And again he wrote of the 
“disagreeable war now spreading through the country.” “All 
these things I still commit to God. Matters of greater perpetuity 
eall for the exertion of my mental powers.” When his British 
brethren announced to him their intention to abandon the country 
he wrote, “But I had before resolved not to depart from the work 
under any consideration.”” When hostilities were at their height 
in the middle colonies his itinerary was much restricted and he 
had to submit to “dumb Sabbaths,” but in his journal of these 
times he lets fall no injudicious word. Moreover, his uninter- 
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rupted friendships with leading patriots in Delaware and Mary- 
land show that though as an English citizen he was under a certain 
embarrassment his conduct continued to be void of offense. When 
the treaty of peace was signed in 1783, he had “various exercises 
of mind,” but displays neither grief nor exultation. What 
troubled him most was that “it might make against the work of 
God. Our preachers will be far more likely to settle in the world, 
and our people by getting into trade and acquiring wealth may 
drink into its spirit.” Here was a man so large of vision that the 
smoke of battle did not obscure it. His sense of proportion was 
so accurate that the war, which resulted in the independence of 
his adopted country and which cost his mother land the brightest 
jewel in her crown, was only an incident in comparison with the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom over the earth, and he gave the tre- 
mendous political convulsion little thought except as it seemed 
likely to affect “the work committed to him.” To one who was 
accustomed to view events in such vast relations as this the birth 
of a new nation, thrilling with the expansive energy of youth, and 
pushing its boundaries ever westward over the unclaimed conti- 
nent, was an inspiring spectacle. It summoned all his powers into 
vigorous action. By Wesley’s appointment he had been placed in 
charge of the American societies. At the organization of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1784 he received by the election 
of his brother ministers the office of General Superintendent or 
Bishop. From that day until his death, during a third of a cen- 
tury, he was a “general” superintendent in every sense of the 
word, and a special superintendent as well. He saw, as no other 
churchman of his time saw with equal clearness, the opportunity 
and the responsibility that rested upon the new church in the new 
state. Traveling incessantly through the connection, and mingling 
with all sorts of men in taverns on the highway and in his great 
congregations, he was quick to picture to himself the America that 
was to be. Ecclesiastical statesman that he was, second only to 
Wesley, he mastered the problem before the older churches even 
recognized its existence. When the first waves of the great west- 
ward migration descended from the passes of the Alleghenies and 
rolled on into the rich lands of the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, 
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it was Francis Asbury whose prophetic eye forecast that on these 
“Western Waters” would grow up the states which would in time 
hold the controlling power in the American Republic. No trap- 
per, soldier, or surveyor was more familiar than he with the fron- 
tier trails. Though years gathered about him and his physical 
powers abated under the hardships of frontier travel, yet until the 
end of his life he was always pressing into the new settlements, 
organizing new circuits, districts, and Conferences to reach and 
hold for a Christian civilization the scattered populations which 
to his far-seeing vision were the forerunners of an imperial state. 

4. Moreover, the neweomer of 1771 possessed qualities which 
were to make him an unsurpassed leader of men. Trusting God, 
and confident of himself, being convinced from the experience in 
England that the Wesleyan discipline was, if not divine, at least 
the best yet devised by man, he applied it in America with salutary 
vigor. He found a tendency among the preachers to settle in com- 
fort in the cities, whereas he believed that conditions in America 
required a “circulation of the preachers,” and this he brought to 
pass. But his own scrupulous compliance with the rules which he 
required others to obey, his industry—which exacted of no one 
such arduous tasks as he freely imposed upon himself—his crystal 
clear simplicity of purpose, his evident zeal to know and do the 
will of God, won for him the confidence, loyalty and devotion of 
his fellow workers to a remarkable degree. Authority he had, and 
authority he exercised, when in his opinion occasion required, but 
there was that about the leader which conciliated the favor of his 
followers. They took orders from him, because they believed in 
the sincerity of his intentions, the unselfishness of his aims, and 
the wisdom of his policies—a wisdom which as time went on was 
amply vindicated. 

5. And above all his other qualities, the one which kept them 
all in efficient action for more than forty years was the indomitable 
spirit of the man. He was always at it. He realized in his own 
personality that definition of Methodism, “Christianity in 
earnest.” Though a prey to physical ailments, which were ag- 
gravated by the hardships of travel, he was always on the road. 
It might truthfully be said of him as of another general, his 
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“headquarters were in the saddle.” For he had no settled home, 
but traveled incessantly from Canada to the Carolinas, from the 
Atlantic Seaboard cities to the settlements on the Ohio and Cum- 
berland. For years it was his habit to preside at every Annual 
Conference session, and he was acquainted with every preacher. 
His personality was their inspiration. His coming brought to 
them the news of the connection (for the church paper was not 
yet), and was at once an incentive and anvexample. In the last 
year of his life, when he was past seventy, he noted in his journal 
at Zanesville, Ohio: “We reckon that since the 20th of June (7 
weeks) we have passed through New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio, making 
900 miles; 200 of which ought in our opinion to be called the 
worst on the continent.” It had been so from the beginning. He 
was always and forever studying, preaching, planning, visiting, 
traveling, presiding at Conferences, never working for his own 
aggrandizement, always striving toward the fulfillment of the pur- 
pose already quoted from his journal on board the ship which 
brought him over: “I am going to live to God, and to bring others 
so to do.” His whole symmetrical life squares with that initial 
declaration. Truly this man above all others in our history 
“obeyed the voice at eve obeyed at prime.” 

Among the great Americans Francis Asbury occupies a class 
apart. In the elections for the Hall of Fame he has been mis- 
takenly classified among preachers and theologians, though he 
belongs neither with Matthew Simpson nor Jonathan Edwards. 
It may be for this reason that thus far his vote has been so dis- 
proportionate to his deserving. The electors have not yet visual- 
ized the magnitude or the vital significance of his contribution to 
the character of America. Theodore Roosevelt, the historian of 
The Winning of the West, wrote of the forces of which Asbury 
was the field marshal: 


Methodism in America entered on its period of rapid growth just 
about the time of Washington’s first presidency. Its essential democracy, 
its fiery and restless energy of spirit, and the wide play that it gave to 
individual initiative, all tended to make it peculiarly congenial to a hardy 
and virile folk, democratic to the core, prizing individual independence 
above all earthly possessions, and engaged in the rough and stern work 
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of conquering a continent. Methodism spread even among the old com- 
munities and the long-settled districts of the Atlantic tide-water;. but its 
phenomenal growth was from these regions westward. The whole country 
is under a debt of gratitude to the Methodist circuit-riders, the Methodist 
pioneer preachers, whose movement westward kept pace with the move- 
ment of the frontier, who shared all the hardships in the life of the fron- 
tiersman, while at the same time ministering to that frontiersman’s spir- 
itual needs, and seeing that his pressing material cares and the hard 
and grinding poverty of his life did not wholly extinguish the divine fire 
within his soul. 


What man more justly deserves a place among the makers of 
Ameriea than this man who had the vision to penetrate the future 
and the genius to act at the crisal hour? To him perhaps more 
than to any other one man is it due that the infant States of the 
West were enriched by spiritual forces the results of which are 
seen in Christian commonwealths, Christian institutions, and 
Christian men and women. When Congress and President Wilson 
by their joint action granted to the Methodists of America the 
right to erect a statue of Asbury upon national ground at the 
national capital, it was not because he was a Methodist, but be- 
cause they had come to recognize in him one of the real makers 
of America, the promoter and inspirer of traits of national char- 
acter without which our life would be poor indeed. 
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RELIGION AND THE NEW REALISM 


Roxsert E. Farrparrn 
Petite Riviere, N. S., Canada 


Tuere is really no such thing as the “modern mind,” if by 
that is meant a tendency represented by preponderating numbers. 
There are so many confused and conflicting currents in the stream 
of the world’s thinking that it would be impossible to say which 
predominates. But if one is concerned for the effective mind of 
the times, the tendency which has made the modern world what 
it is, then the modern mind is a New Realism. 

That is not so much a philosophy as a method, and not so 
much a method as a spirit. Ideally, it is the resolute and com- 
plete recognition of the authority of fact for thought. It is a 
conscious and courageous loyalty to Reality. It is the admission 
that, however our conceptions may be conditioned by our power 
of conceiving, Reality is not the Seeing, but the Seen. It is There, 
confronting us, and we have to acknowledge its authority and come 
to terms with it. 

Like all things that are at once Real, and really New, it has 
its roots in the ancient past. It is perhaps only new to this extent, 
that we are becoming conscious of its implications. Roger Bacon 
glimpsed it in the thirteenth century when he recommended phil- 
osophers and theologians alike to turn their attention from dis- 
quisition to inquisition. Lord Bacon expressed it in his Novum Or- 
ganum. Newton applied it in his discovery of the law of gravita- 
tion. The achievements of modern science are the harvest to date 
of its fruitage. 

The old sciences proceeded by means of much meditation upon 
indifferent observation. When you consider how flimsy was the 
foundation, their guesswork constructions were remarkable. The 
new method stressed observation, painstaking, accurate, and pro- 
longed, with hypothesis only as the glowlamp to show the way to 
experiment and the apprehension of further fact. It so changed 
the face of things that the old sciences were discredited. Even 
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their names had to go into the discard with them. Astrology be- 
came Astronomy, and Alchemy, Chemistry. Men came to realize 
that the only way to learn of Nature is to sit at her feet in humble 
attention. 

It was not an easy lesson to learn. In some respects men have 
not yet mastered it. It is old enough now to have a vast area of 
surveyed territory to its credit, but new enough to be still strange 
to the ordinary man. It has given us, in addition to all that mod- 
ern science involves, a new type of literature, a new kind of edu- 
cation, and a new trend in politics. It is also responsible for the 
new orientation in religion. 

Orthodoxy struggled fiercely and long against the intrusion, 
yielding ground stubbornly, and only by the sheer pressure of over- 
whelming force steadily applied. Even now the mass of popular 
religion remains aggressively innocent of its infection. But the 
Theological Colleges generally have come to terms with it, and to 
that extent it may be said to have won out. 

Religion, where it is effectively intelligent, having accepted 
peace terms, and reckoned up its gains and losses, has developed a 
surprising ch@erfulness. Having learned to manipulate. the 
weapon from which it suffered, it has turned it against the unbe- 
lieving world, challenging men in the name of Faith to give an 
account of themselves, and show cause why they are not religious. 
That, in brief, is the situation presented by the relations between 
Religion and the New Realism. 

The old, far-off, unhappy days have gone when “Genesis or 
Geology” was the signal that never failed to start a theological 
riot. It was inevitable that men who recognized the validity of 
the story graven on the rocks should heed the writing of God they 
found there more than the groping guesses of primitive religious 
man, who had never seen that divine script, and could not have 
read it if he had. 

So heartily has the principle of Reality as the sole authority 
been accepted by religious thinkers, that they have not hesitated 
to apply it in a fresh and fearless interpretation of the Bible. 
That has brought about the modern critical conception. The fear- 


ful and obscurantist may still reiterate, “Why can you not take 
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the Bible just as it stands?’ The reply of the progressives is, 
“That is just what we do.” The willingness to look at the Serip- 
tures just as they are, without attempting to force upon them any 
theory of inspiration, has resulted in the frank recognition of the 
human character of its body, together with a soul of divine revela- 
tion evolving throughout its history. 

A corresponding theological change is in progress. Once men 
felt that it was absolutely essential to the preservation of the faith 
that they should be panoplied with a philosophy of religion that 
exhibited at large and in detail the nature and inner relations of 
the Godhead, with Providence, Christology, Eschatology, and all 
the rest. But now they are content to be cheerfully agnostic on 
many points on which their fathers had been dogmatically certain. 
They are ready to plunge into the sea of life’s uncertainties, hav- 
ing lashed themselves fast to life’s buoyant realities, preeminent 
among which stand the historic Christ and the personal Christian 
experience. 

Now the Christian indictment of the modern world is just 
this, that it is not modern enough. It is not charged against men 
that they will no longer bow to the arbitrary authority of church 
or Bible, but that they will not carry out with courage and con- 
sistency the modern spirit of loyalty to Reality. That is only to 
say that Christianity is resuming its ancient and proper place as 
the monitor of the world’s conscience. It is reechoing the chal- 


lenge of Christ in modern terms, “Why, even of yourselves, judge 
ye not what is right ?” 

With a new vigor—and a new courtesy—and possibly with 
the characteristically fervent zeal of the new convert, Christianity 
repeats its anathema upon Rationalism. Not because that insists 
upon the exercise of reason, but because it insists upon exercising 


reason in an arbitrary and superstitious: way. Just as the 
Churches once refused to look at geology lest they should see evolu- 
tion, so Rationalism refuses to look at Reality lest it should see 
religion. For, to repeat our definition, Realism stands for the 
primacy of Reality, of Objectivity, with its demand that our think- 
ing shall obey and not command life. But Rationalism, if it 
mean anything, insists that the reasoning process is supreme, and 
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has the right to say upon what it will and will not operate. If 
Realism represents the “given,” Rationalism represents the 
“taken.” Therefore Rationalism is literally and precisely the 
modern “heresy.” It is the repudiation of the modern mind. 

This is very strikingly illustrated in the case of Psychic Re 
search. That was not a conflict between Religion and Science, 
but a domestic controversy within science itself. The subject was 
banned, ostensibly because of the disgusting charlatanry associated 
with it, but more really because the prevailing rationalistic tem- 
per of scientists resented any intrusion into the materialistic uni- 
verse which they had just swept and garnished. A few men of 
courageous curiosity with a conscience for reality looked and lis- 
tened and recorded, though in touching the subject at all they 
risked their reputation as serious scientists. It cannot be said that 
the scientific world has surrendered to the claims of Psychic Re- 
search, even if they were univocal, much less to the postulate of 
spiritism. But it does look as though materialism would find its 
way ultimately into the discard. 

The reluctance of orthodox science to admit the genuineness 
of any psychic phenomenon was due to the fact that it did not 
like the direction which the new and untrodden road indicated. 
They realized that, whatever terminological labels they might use 
to cover up the fact, once they had admitted the psychic, they had 
tacitly acknowledged the supernatural. As the intellectual objec- 
tion to religion is reducible to one principle, and that the repudia- 
tion of the supernatural, it is obvious that if that objection be in- 
validated in any one instance, the fortifications of intellectual 
unbelief immediately fall down flat. Waiving the appeal to any 
kind of arbitary authority, or even to spiritual intuition, the 
assertion of Christianity is that whoever will face the realities of 
life with the resolution to see what is There, and adjust himself 
to it, will be compelled by the logic of life not only to acknowledge 
the truth of religion, but to become religious. 

Of course, it will always be possible for any one who refuses 
to see the kind of reality he does not like, to excogitate the most 
plausible alternative explanation, and persuade himself that that 
is the only possible statement of the case. Or it is possible to fall 
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back on the demurrer that religion, if it is to command credence, 
must give demonstration of an absolutely irresistible sort. Mae- 
terlinck argues this position. Speaking of the “positive religions,” 
he says, “Not one of them brings us a proof before which an 
honest intelligence can bow. Nor would it suffice if that intelli- 
gence were able to bow; for him lawfully to believe, and thus to 
limit his endless seeking, the proof would need to be irresist- 
ible.””? 

This naive demand for irresistible demonstration is, however, 
not so much an indictment of religion, positive or other, as it is 
a criticism of the established method of science. The scientific 
method is not one of “bowing” before absolute certainty at all, but 
the earnest following up of probability. The truly scientific mind 
recognizes that there is almost no absolute certainty anywhere, 
apart from the personal experiences of which we are immediately 
conscious. Everything else is matter of a higher or lower degree 
of probability. What justification is offered for the demand that 
we must have religion given in an entirely different way from that 
by which we receive truth in any other realm? Such may be the 
demand of Rationalism, but it certainly has not the sanction of 
science. 

There can be no discovery of truth valid for life unless men 
will refrain from the attempt to impose their predilections upon 
the universe. They must bring the whole force of their intelligent 
attention to bear in the endeavor to see clearly What Is, and then 
to harmonize their thinking and activities thereto. 

Now see how this applies to the historical basis of Christian- 
ity. The emergence of that greatest of all religious movements is 
naturally and sufficiently accounted for as the result of the impact 
upon the life of the world of a mighty and unique personality. It 
cannot reasonably be explained in any other way. But the ele- 
ment of the supernatural is inextricably bound up with the per- 
sonality and actions of Christ. The immense weight of natural 
probability indicates that the account given in the Christian docu- 
nients must be substantially true. But that does not suit those 
who have, on a priori grounds, made up their minds that the super- 
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natural does not exist. Endeavors have therefore been made to 
excise from the gospel the “super” and leave the “natural.” They 
were foredoomed to futility. Then men proposed to dismiss the 
whole subject on the ground that the gospel gives no irresistible 
certainty. But the gospel steadily declined to be dismissed. 
Finally the more logical spirits took their courage in both hands 
and carried their rationalism to its culmination, which is also its 
reductio ad absurdum, in the blank denial that there ever was 
any such historical person as Jesus Christ. 

Is it not time that men, Christian and unbelieving alike, 
turned afresh with attention and interest to the historical basis of 
the gospel? Have not the churches become unduly timid and the 
rest of men unduly dubious in this regard? Pace the aforesaid 
“logical” rationalists, Christendom is not the product of any “ten- 
dency” of Jewish or other secret cult, but the necessary product of 
potent fact. However startling the content of the gospel, it must 
be dealt with, and not merely dismissed. The choice is between 
the acceptance of the highly probable which involves revolution- 
ary conceptions, and the formulation of the least incredible with- 
in the artificial limits set by rationalism. 

The fact of Christ is one of the data of history. It belongs 
indeed to the Past; but it has not passed. Occurring in the “yes- 
terday,” it is involved within the tissue and substance of human 
life “to-day and forever.” Is it not just this sense of being con- 
fronted by objective spiritual reality in an actual person and 
events, above and beyond our subjective spiritual aspiration, that 
is required, if the world is to be delivered from its hypochondria, 
and the church from its psychasthenia? Religion has for long 
been stressing the appeal to spiritual intuition, with a semi-con- 
scious feeling of the insecurity of the gospel narrative. But spir- 
itual intuition cannot operate in a vacuum. It is only an instru- 
ment for use upon life and the material life presents. Whatever 
a hidebound and essentially superstitious rationalism may say, the 
Fact of Christ in History is still, for those who are willing to let 
Reality be what it may, and say what it must, an invasion of our 
world by Divinity. 
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THE ETHIC OF CIRCUS DAY 


George CiarKe Peck 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Nor until recently did it occur to me that Cireus Day has 
an ethic. Offhand, I probably should have admitted that the day 
of the “Great Parade” has a history, a rationale, a commercial 
value. I could have recalled easily the time when three hours 
with the animals and the tumbling clowns meant more to me than 
breakfast that morning or an aeon in Paradise. And I could hear 
again, in memory, the accent of utter disgust in my lad’s voice 
when we got home from our last joint visit to ““The Greatest Show 
on Earth,” and he tried to describe my look of boredom. All this, 
easily. But the Ethic of Cireus Day? I could as readily have 
dowered the elephants with morals and the lions with benevolent 
intentions. Now I know differently. It took only a few minutes, 
on a crowded street, to work the change in my sentiments. Caught 
in the traffic-crush, just after the parade had passed, I had time 
to think. Apparently, every able-bodied inhabitant from four 
years to fourscore, plus all the babes in arms and perambulators, 
was out. All shades, all races were there. Trolleys were blocked, 
autos chugged impatiently, or went dead in desperation. No use 
trying to get anywhere until the throng made up its mind that the 
last circus wagon had passed. Peanut shells lay everywhere, as if 
the heavens had rained them suddenly. For weeks—ever since 
the flaming posters made their appearance—more households had 
discussed the circus than had argued the high cost of living. Bane 
or blessing, every community accepts it. No community is 
equipped until it is provided with an accessible open space ample 
enough to accommodate the coterie of circus tents. Business 
plans for it. Moralists, otherwise stern, make allowance for it. 
Circus Day is as integral a part of the calendar as is Thanksgiving 
Day or Fourth of July. You cannot write “The Annals of a 
Quiet Neighborhood” without including the discordant blare of 
the steam calliope which always closes the street parade—when 
the circus comes to town. 
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So much for the fact. But the ethic? For one thing, Cireus 
Day, in America, at least, is an expressiofi of forthright democ- 
racy. There are no kings and queens, no dukes and counts (ex- 
cept in the ring), at the cireus. Anybody with the price in his 
pocket is as everybody else at the tent entrance. Even a reserved 
seat represents a distinction without a notable difference. All 
that gather under the canopy of canvas meet for a single day on 
the same terms. Prince jostles elbows with pauper, silk and 
brilliantine look alike on the hastily flung seats. Not even by a 
stretch of imagination can anybody be an aristocrat at the circus. 
Everybody drinks the same pink lemonade. The most fastidious 
crack peanuts. And children, for whom chewing gum is tabooed, 
on every other day, may tax their salivary glands over it on Circus 
Day. Imagine trying to show off one’s finery, or to prove one’s 
blue blood to the elephant or the kangaroo. He will be much more 
interested in what you carry in your hand. The chimpanzee seems 
not so distant a relative on the cireus ground as at the opera or 
“on Change.” In her own beautiful phrase, Jenny Lind used 
to “sing to God.” The Grand Opera star often sings to the boxes. 
But the circus clown sings or grimaces to the crowd. In other 
words, the circus, like the ferryboat or the smoking car or death, 
is a great leveler. At the circus are two distinet classes—the 
performers and the audience. Whoso is human enough—male 
or female, one-legged or cross-eyed, brown, red, or white—to pass 
the ticket-taker is welcome, and may stay till the show is done. 
If you are not apt to enjoy your neighbor, stay away. 

I like that. There are so many invidious and indefensible 
distinctions. Even in the ordinary touch and go of life, it is hard 
to realize that, despite overalls and grime, bad manners and bad 
morals, “a man’s a man for a’ that”; and that the Kingdom of 
heaven is open to him the moment he pays the price of admission. 
Strange that it should be left to the circus to help remind us how 
wide the doors to God’s House stand. The other day, as I was 
admitting a patient badly burned and suffering piteously, I paused 
a moment to be sure as to his color before naming it on the card. 
Answering the look of the nurse on the other side of the stretcher, 
I touched’ with my pencil the black arm—an African’s arm, it 
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seemed. Nothing was said, but suddenly the burned lips parted 
to say, “I’m white.” Probably I had no call to feel rebuked. | 
was judging by the surface, as we commonly and unavoidably 
do. The grime and soot hid the Caucasian. But somehow it hurt 
that he should need to say, “I’m white.” There are so many more 
“white” men than our censuses tabulate. Black men with souls 
all chivalric; red men with the plain lineage of good; vagabonds 
who yearn pathetically for home and know not the way thither; 
wantons who have broken their own hearts over their profligacy ; 
criminals, like Sidney Carton, capable of displaying the unsul- 
lied ermine of a supreme self-sacrifice. If there are some classi- 
fied “whites” who are really gray or black, there are still more 
apparently black sheep who, in God’s judgment, are white. I wish 
that oftener he might stand at our elbow and proclaim, as Jesus 
did concerning Zaccheus, “He’s white.” 

But Cireus Day has other implications. It stands for the 
rights and prerogatives of childhood. Cireus Day is Children’s 
Day. The entire enterprise is staged for the child or the child 
in the man or woman. From the pitching of the great tents, 
through the spectacle of street pageant, to the last antic of the 
clown, nothing is beyond the mental register of a child. Older 
folks may enjoy or not as they choose; may sniff and hold up holy 
hands of protestation, or decry the commercialism of it all; still 
the circus keeps on purveying the sort of wonders that thrilled 
our daddies and their daddies before that. Gymnasts may increase 
the hazard of their feats, clowns may wax more and more inane, 
animals may perform incredible tasks; still the essence of all is 
the same, and pitched to the juvenile mind. As truly if not as 
profoundly as schools and Children’s Courts, Cireus Day con- 
fesses the rights of the child. My father was as staid a Puritan 
as ever thundered the claims of the Kingdom of heaven. With 
the ordinary divertisements of the world—the dance, the theater, 
the social glass—he had scant patience. He scalded them with 
vitriol of scorn; lashed them out of his Father’s house with a 
whip of small cords. But toward the circus he showed a more 
tolerant spirit. He seemed to think I had a sort of indefeasible 
right to attend the cireus once a year. And when he could not find 
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unybody else to afford me escort, he took me, blushing inwardly, 
| suppose, at his inconsistency, and more obviously, doubtless, at 
some of the conventional circus costumes. (I do not think he 
would blush to-day, considering the spectacles of femininity one 
may see on the street. In those far-away days modesty was still an 
asset of womanhood.) At any rate he took me to the cireus. And, 
occasionally, my gentle little mother went along when she could 
persuade herself that the menagerie was the chief raison d’étre of 
a particular circus. 

Tis a huge throng of children that besieges the ticket-seller’s 
box on Cireus Day. Children in long trousers and children in long 
skirts, at least as long as fashion will permit them to be; gray- 
haired and bald-headed children; children walking with canes, 
but all of them children in spirit. None but a child in spirit has 
any business to go to the circus. All save those in whom the child 
spirit can flare upon such occasion will spend a dreary three hours 
at the cireus. And in so far as the cireus begs the right of the 
unstaled spirit to its day in court, I fancy that He who, one day, 
“took a little child and set him in the midst,” would not lx 
ashamed to call acrobats and seal trainers his brethren for that 
special day. I recall when a representative contingent of circus 
folk filed into the open spaces of the old Bellevue Hospital in New 
York City, and gave an exhibition to such an enthusiastic throng 
as rarely gathers under a tent. Cripples were wheeled to windows 
and porches; white-faced patients, marked for death, forgot the 
overhanging threat ; lads and lassies who had almost forgotten how 
to smile, abetted by white-dressed nurses and frowning orderlies, 
went back to a joyous second childhood, all together, for an hour. 
And I am sure that the good God laughed happily more than 
over some long litanies and incensed ceremonials. He who helps 
“make me a child again, just for to-night,” is a servant and 
priest of God. 

But, asking indulgence for so protracted a romance, I’m not 
quite done with the ethic of Cireus Day. Circus Day is family 
day. Father never thinks of gathering up the children when he 
swings out of the house with his golf-bag. Mother would as soon 
consider taking the parrot or the “kitchen canary” as her off- 
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spring, when she heads for a Whist Party or Sorosis. And the 
small boys soon grow tired of expecting parents to be interested 
in their juvenile divertisements. Even our summer outings are 
planned for in other than family units. As a laughing cynic 
replied when I asked him if he was expecting to include his family 
in his contemplated pleasure jaunt: “Why, no, this is a pleasure 
trip.” Of course, there are picnics which the entire family at- 
tend, especially the proletariat family. And, occasionally, one 
sees an entire family at a ball game (and mother trying to make 
sense of the umpire’s decisions). And, then, the automobile has 
helped to save the family as such. But Circus Day especially 
stresses the family unit. No member of the group too old to go; 
none except babies in arms young enough to be left at home. As 
a wise Englishman observed: “When our children are about us, 
they ought to be about us.” And in a very limited, furtive, and 
yet suggestive fashion, Cireus Day does that. 

Once more. The Day of the Great Parade stands for keep- 
ing alive the spirit of wonder. Life, as we commonly live it, tends 
to make us blasé and stale. We take so much for granted that we 
lose the power to be surprised in happy, carefree ways. We accept 
the journey stolidly. Too many phenomena have been accounted 
for in plain matter-of-fact terms. In one of Hawthorne’s stories, 


Hilda complains: “It*pains me very much, the way they explain 
the mystery out of everything.” I do not think that anybody 
ean be a good citizen, not to say a good Christian, after he has lost 
the gift of wonder. God cannot do much for anybody who knows 
beforehand just how things will eventuate; hence is never sur- 
prised. Circus Day stands against that. Always there is some 
new marvel to make one catch his breath ; some new acrobatic feat, 


some fresh drollery of the clown, some astounding performance 
of the animals. Cireus Day reminds us of the unexploited po- 
tentialities of God’s humblest creatures. It tricks up old figures 
in fantastic or startling garb. It forever sounds the reveille of 
surprises. It says that few things have been so well done that they 
cannot be better done. In its way it rephrases the ancient pledge: 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man,” the increasing wonders of the days to be. 
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BOOKS AND THE BIG BOOST! 


WiiuaM L. Srineer 
Detroit, Mich. 


Senator Do.iiver was speaking in a big auditorium in 
Pittsburgh. 

He was in the full strength of his great powers as an orator, 
and on this particular night he was holding an audience of five 
thousand people tense! Men and women were sitting on the edges 
of their seats in that silent tribute to a public speaker which makes 
an audience forget itself and its surroundings. 

This great and eloquent American platform master was 
speaking about books. He was telling the story of Jean Valjean 
from Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables. The audience was living 
over those dramatic and eventful scenes in the upward sweep to 
victory of Jean Valjean’s great man-soul. 

Senator Dolliver had finished his exposition of this great re- 
generation and upward climb of a heroic soul and had just made 
the statement: “Les Misérables, Victor Hugo’s great book of fic- 
tion is, without doubt, the world’s masterpiece !” 

He had hardly made that statement when a ten-year-old boy 
who had been sitting on the edge of his seAt in that vast Exposi- 
tion Hall, forgetting where he was, forgetting the people around 
him, thrilled with the superb eloquence of Senator Dolliver, leaped 
to his feet and shouted, “That’s what I think!” 

The crowd laughed aloud at the boy’s enthusiasm. 

The red-headed lad suddenly realized that he was in the midst 
of a crowd of five thousand people and that he had been so en- 
grossed that he had interjected that remark into the midst of the 
Senator’s address. He was so embarrassed that he sat down and 
wept with chagrin. 

But after the lecture was over the big, friendly Senator from 
Iowa, close friend of McKinley, then President of the United 
States, hunted up the little ten-year-old lad, and for ten minutes 
they talked about Les Misérables like two grown-up comrades. 

That boy is now at the head of a great piece of educational 
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work in the United States Navy; a piece of educational organiza- 
tion that will completely remake the United States Navy and turn 
it into a great university. He left Boston Theological School 
at the invitation of President Wilson to take up this momentous 
task. 

“Les Misérables marked the great moment in my life!” he 
said to me a while ago. “I read it when I was ten years old. It 
took me weeks to read it. I did not understand all that was in it, 
but I caught the full sweep and wonder of the fact that Jean Val- 
jean was down and out morally, and then by a magnificent attempt 
at climbing he reached the top of the white peak of a high moral 
and spiritual existence. The reading of that single book marked 
the turning point in my life!” 

“That book gave you what I call the big boost then?” I said 
to him. 

“It changed the entire contour of my life! Is that what you 
mean ?” 

“That is exactly what I mean!” 

“T would have gone into the steel business if that book had not 
been thrust into my hands at the right moment!” 

This story, picked out of the romance of life, is illustrative 
of a fact that every man who deals with folks, whether that man 
be a teacher, a preacher, an editor, or a salesman, finds out sooner 
or later, that a book may often be the turning point in the life of 
a young boy or girl! 

“As far as that is concerned a book may be the turning point 
in any man or woman’s life at any age from the cradle to the 
grave!” added my friend the great educator. 

“What do you mean?” I asked him. 

“T mean that I just happen to know a man in New York City 
who read Bojer’s The Power of a Lie last winter, and two days 
later went to a friend whom he had defrauded and paid back every 
cent of the money that he had stolen, with interest that ran over 
a period of fifteen years. That tremendous story of the utter 
ramifications of a Lie had gotten hold of his soul until it made a 
man out of him!” 

Every preacher discovers sooner or later that books have 
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marked the turning point in the lives of many of the young folks 
of his church. 

I once had a young people’s meeting, the idea of which I 
originated and organized. That meeting I called “What Books 
Have Done For Me.” It was at this meeting that I got the phrase 
that I am using as the title of this article. 

A young man stood up. He was, perhaps, the leading busi- 
ness man in the community. His success had been phenomenal. 
His unusual success in the manufacturing field had made him 
stand out as one of the leaders of that community. He said that 
night: “I am here to testify to the fact that a great book, none 
other than George Eliot’s Romola, came to me at exactly the 
time in life that I needed it, at a time when success was going 
to my head, and it gave me the big boost toward decent things; a 
boost that I badly needed at that particular time in my life. I 
was just ripe to go the way that young Tito went because success 
was coming fast; but reading that book gave me the big boost!” 

“Reading that book gave me the big boost!” I can hear his 
young, vibrant voice ringing through that room to this day as I 
write. 

Other young men of every walk of life and young women also 
spoke that evening on what books had done for them, but this 
phrase stuck in my mind and I have not been able to forget it. 
“But reading that book gave me the big boost !” 

That phrase places book-selling, and book-publishing, and 
book-boosting on a higher plane than these occupations have ever 
been on before. If every author that writes a book, every group 
of book editors who accept or reject a book, every publisher who 
publishes a book, and every preacher, teacher, and librarian who 
passes on a good book to the reader, would remember and say to 
themselves, “This book may be the book that will give some boy 
or girl the big boost ; therefore I must handle it eagerly and with 
enthusiasm,” we would have a new book world in a few months. 

Or if every one of these book servants said: “This stuff is 
dynamite that I have in my hands. It has the power in it to 
blow up every life that it reaches; power to break chains that 
have shackled human souls for years; power to tear down tradi- 
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tion’s fences in hundreds of lives; power to shake the dead awake!” 
then we would handle a book, and pass it on with a much different 
feeling than that which we now possess. 

Book handling ought to be two things: it ought to be a sacra- 
ment and it ought to be a passion. Perhaps it would be if we only 
had the pleasure of having a book in our soiled hands once in every 
quarter of a century. I have read a story to the effect that in the 
Vatican at Rome there is a Prayer Room which is opened only 
once in every quarter of a century, and then only a chosen few 
are permitted to enter this sacred room to pray. The mere fact 
that this room is opened only every quarter of a century makes 
it a sacred place and a place to be entered with unsandalled feet 
and reverent mood. 

I told this story to a librarian once, and that librarian said 
in reply, “I feel that way every time I enter the library. Books 
are sacred things to me. Perhaps it is because I did not have so 
many of them in my youth. Perhaps it is because one book, 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, changed my life, that I never lose my 
sense of reverence for books. They are sacred to me.” 

“They would be as sacred as that unopened prayer room in 
the Vatican if we were privileged to read only one book in twenty- 
five years. Did you ever stop to think of how valuable a book 
would be to you if you were privileged to open only one once in 
every quarter of a century? People would walk ten miles, fifty 
miles, a thousand miles to see that book, just to see it and 
touch it!” 

“That was almost true in Lincoln’s life!” added my librarian 
friend. “He walked miles every night to get a book to read, and 
reading these few books in his early life without doubt gave Lin- 
coln what you so fondly call the Big Boost!” 

“T hadn’t thought of that, but I believe that it is true,” I 
responded. I know that it was true in the life of Nathaniel 
Bowditch. I have recently read an old book called Turning Points 
in Successful Careers, and in the chapter on this great scientist it 
says of his early boyhood: 

His employer lived in the house with Judge Ropes, who owned a 
good library for that day; and the Judge permitted “Nat” to take books 
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from it whenever he wished. This was a great boon to the boy, and he 
made the most possible of this opportunity. 


Later, as this fascinating book records it, he came in contact 
with a larger library in Salem. This library opened his mind to 
the fact that there were finer books and instruments on mathe 
matics and navigation in Europe than in America: 

But for this library of foreign works he might have remained con- 
tent with inferior achievements. His gifted mind was waiting for 
larger opportunities; and here they were offered, and he accepted them 


without delay. This settled the fact that he would become the greatest 
mathematician and navigator of his time. 


So it was that in this great scientist’s life books gave the big 
boost. 

“But why all this talk about the influence of books on human 
lives ?” a teacher friend asked me a few days ago. 

“Why? So that fellows like you are may realize that every 
time he hands on a book, every time he persuades a father 
to buy a new book and put it on the family table or in the scanty 
family library, he may be giving the ‘big boost’ to some lad.” 

I talked to him that way because I wanted to awaken in his 
soul, seeing that he was a high school teacher, the possibilities 
that were lying within his own grasp to change the entire lives of 
those young men and women who were in his classes. 

“Have books ever done anything special for you?” he asked 
me cynically. 

“They have done everything! To be specific, about eight 
years ago a preacher and lecturer, Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, then 
a teacher in Northwestern University, later President of this 
great educational institution, came to the Pacific Coast to give a 
series of lectures at a young people’s gathering. His lectures were 
literally dripping with books! He talked a book language—not 
a dry, dead language, but a language that dripped human sweat, 
dripped human blood, shed human tears, that had a light in it 
which shone upon every pathway and lighted up that path with 
what seemed to me to be a celestial light.” 

“He was a book-reading parson, then, as you call them!” said 
my friend the teacher. 
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“Yes, and after he came and went he left another book-read- 
ing parson behind !” 

“Who was that ?” 

“I was the book-reading parson whom Dr. Hough left be- 
hind !” 

“Did it make any difference ?” 

“It was the big boost that I needed just at that time; becom- 
ing a book-reading preacher had remade my life! It has made me 
ten times as useful, and it has made my life infinitely bigger.” 

I was talking from my heart to my friend, the teacher. I 
repeat it here in testimony for books; that when a man came along 
who was interested in helping other preachers and made me a book- 
reading preacher, I say, without a single exception, that he con- 
tributed more to my own effectiveness as a minister than any single 
individual has contributed to my professional life. And every 
high school teacher should learn this trick. 

And I have seen books give this big boost to many a preacher 
of my acquaintance. I have seen preachers who have become, 
almost overnight, effective, popular preachers; who began to 
broaden out and become interesting to their audiences just be- 
cause they became book-reading ministers. 

Heretofore I have discussed the thought of the service that a 
preacher may render to his congregations and his city through 
book service to humanity, but now I am thinking of the service 
that books will render to him. 

Just now as I write, I am thinking of a young fellow who 
was in the theological seminary with me. He was brilliant in 
many ways and an unusually strong speaker, but he seemed sud- 
denly to dry up after two or three years in the ministry. 

“What was the matter?’ you ask? 

“No books! He thought that the day for books had passed. 
In fact he said so.” 

“The time for books is past. The time for action has come.” 
That was his comment the day he graduated from the seminary. 
Then he became as dry as the Mohave Desert. Rumors came 
trickling through to me that he was so discouraged with the min- 
istry that he was thinking of giving it up. He had lost his crowds 
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who came to hear him the first two years of his ministry. I won- 
dered what had happened. 

One day I ran across him in Boston. He was bright and 
cheerful about the ministry. In fact he was filled with his old time 
enthusiasm and confidence. I told him of the rumors I had heard 
about his leaving the ministry. He smiled and told me the whole 
story. 

“Yes, that was true a Year ago, but now I’ve got the world 
by the tail swinging it around my head and having the time of my 
life. I never was happier in the ministry than I am now. I’ve 
got my crowds back, and the people seem to have new confidence 
in me.” 

“What does it all mean?” 

“Books! I quit reading. I used to say when I left school, 
‘The time for books is past. The time for action has come now.’ 
I went on that theory for a few years. I worked my fool head off 
on committee meetings, organizing clubs, talking to pink teas; 
and for two years didn’t read a book. My crowds began to drop 
off; my confidence began to leave me; I lost heart; I felt a lack 
of power; I didn’t seem to have the authority; I was like near- 
beer and didn’t have any kick.” 

“So you are one of those fellows who think that a minister 
who is not a daily reader of books is lacking in punch, kick, and 
authority, like near-beer?”’ I queried of him. 

“Yes—that’s a good theological. figure of speech. At least it 
has the value of being easily understood even if it wouldn’t pass 
the censorship of a theological school. 

“T lost my juice when I quit reading books. I was dried up. 
I started in on O. Henry, and read every last one of his books. I 
needed O. Henry to get me back in touch with city life. Then 
the desert of my ministry began ‘to blossom as the rose’ over 
night.” 

“So you read O. Henry, too, do you?” I asked him. 

“Nobody better to keep you in touch with life. Dean 
Meiklejohn, my old teacher in Brown, used to read detective 
stories at nights for relief from Philosophy. He is now the Presi- 
dent of Amherst.” 
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Meeting this old theological friend got me to thinking of the 
value of books to the minister himself. A previous article, as I 
have said, discussed the value that he may render to others through 
books. So I got to looking over my ministerial friends who are 
eminently successful in the ministry. 

I know the church at large very well. I started at the Atlan- 


tic seaboard and went across the country by correspondence and 


personal communication, and I discovered that every single last 
man in my particular church who is occupying the larger pulpits 
of the church is what we would call a “Book-Reading Preacher.” 
I found one busy man who says that he reads a “Book a Day,” 
and he is one of the busiest fellows I know. 

“How do you do it?” I asked him. 

“T get up at six o’clock and read two hours. Then I have 
breakfast and read another hour. That is my morning schedule 
of time for reading. Then at night I read from ten to eleven. I 
average a book a day, counting books of poetry, fiction, theology, 
and science. I mix’em upalot. But I average and have for three 
years a book a day.” 

“T haven’t time to read,” said a minister to me a while ago. 

“You haven’t time not to read,” I replied. 

My friend Edmund Vance Cooke has given me permission 
to quote him in this matter: 

You don’t buy poetry: (Neither do 1) Why? 
You cannot afford it? Bosh! you spend 
Editions de luxe on a thirsty friend: 

You can buy any one of the poetry bunch 
For the price you pay for a business lunch? 
Don’t you suppose that a hungry head, 
Like an empty stomach, ought to be fed? 
Looking into myself, I find this true, 

So I hardly can figure it false in you! 

“The old excuses that a minister can’t afford books and hasn't 
the time are obsolete now!” said a book-parson friend to me a 
while ago. “Why?” “Because he can’t afford not to read and 
hasn’t time to give up reading; for have you not heard the old 
adage, ‘A book in time saves nine?” “Nine what? Nine 
stitches ?’”’ “No, nine lives, nine dreams, nine hopes; nine aspira- 
tions, nine ambitions, nine sermons, nine churches, nine careers!” 
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THE THIRTEENTH LABOR OF HERCULES 


Arruur W. Hewirr 
Plainfield, Vt. 


Dark things lie under the shadows of steeples among the hills. 
The country pastor’s task is the thirteenth labor of Hercules. San 
Francisco sins in the face of the sun; Chicago is called the “scarlet 
city” ; and Cortland Myers walks the platform of Tremont Temple 
erying, “O wicked Boston!” Surely, we say, the idyllic country 
is holier, where steeples lift through the amethyst twilight. Not 
wholly so. Human nature is one. Among green hills and golden 
harvests are ebony evil things. Did someone think that the rural 
pastorate is a job for superannuates and greenhorns? Trot him 
out. Look at him! There is not hide enough in the tannery to 
make ears for so total an ass. Under the rural steeple is the 
mightiest work beneath the stars. 

You shall measure it, first, by the sins which the shepherd 
on lonely pastures must face. I read this in a Zion’s Herald 
editorial: “New Jersey reports a case where rural Christianity 
seems to have disappeared, where wives are exchanged or loaned, 
and where ignorance and apathy are universal. A Connecticut 
minister reports from rural sections which two generations ago 
were occupied by stalwart Christian men and women. These 
same sections now furnish terrible tales of illicit relationships, 
of incest breeding idiocy, of frequent crimes of violence, and cheap 
whisky everywhere.” 

One rural family which I knew could furnish material for a 
vivid tale by Poe, and its title would be “The Tragic House.” 
Furious husband and wife literally clawed each other’s faces like 
angry cats, till divorce took them apart. It was the wife who went 
away. Three were then left in the family—the old mother, the 
brother, the sister, all alike in evil temper, living out their angry 
~~ aM. Hewitt ie not simply teiling things he has read. He could fill the pages of the Review 
with harrowing details of moral degeneracy in rural communities, derived from personal observa- 


tion and careful investigation, not only in his own State but in widely scattered sections of the 
land.—Ebrror. 
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days unlighted from the heavens. The son cursed his old mother 
till at last she slunk into her grave out of his sight. Brother and 
sister were left alone, the last of the circle of love. Often in the 
gray twilight that sister made the whole mountainside ring with 
her screaming. With great scabs and blotches on her bruised face, 
she would appear at morning telling her neighbors, “Oh if he would 
only beat and bruise me—if that were the worst of his abuses!” 
At length the man died, his own hangman. Years later the sister 
died, a pauper, in the madhouse. In a fantastic dream I saw that 
poor suicide tilling his fields in the April dusk, and I cried out, 
“Go back! You are dead! What right have you to till the fields ? 
[ thought you had committed suicide!” And he replied gloomily, 
“Oh yes, I did. But I have repented of that!’ In a dream per- 
haps, but in no reality, will any repentance destroy the effect of 
a sin that is done. But as I remember that Tragic’ House (near 
neighbor to our own) I verily believe that its sins might have been 
prevented, its awful gloom changed to a bit of glory, by just a few 
loving visits of God’s messengers of peace, by just a little of the 
pastoral care which it never had at all. I was only a boy; I didn’t 
know much; but I cannot be sure to-day that my own garments 
came clean from the tragedy. 

These are not isolated cases of their kind, and I will not pause 
to talk about lesser sins of various kinds, though I was once fas- 
cinated by the varieties of Sabbath-breaking which I counted 
between my two preaching appointments within ten miles of our 
capital city. Here they are: Haymaking with men and teams; 
gardening; playing baseball (though we are a little in doubt now 
whether Sunday baseball is to be called a sin or a means of grace) ; 
fishing ; building houses ; running factory machines; selling cattle ; 
trading in groceries, and butchering hogs. These all are sins of 
act. But the sins of attitude are what really make the rural 
work hardest, such as unmovable spiritual laziness, indifference, 
conservatism, gospel hardened hearts, ete. I quit this part of the 
theme not because I am out of the woods, but because the vista is 
so long. 

The second measure of the great task is the sorrow the lone 
shepherd must comfort. 
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Through unending monotony and the gloom of uninspired 
isolation there is a vast amount of dull, hopeless discouragement 
in the country. This ends in nervous wreckage and insanity, 
sometimes in suicide. The rural pastor is not only preventing sin, 
he is saving life and mind. “I don’t know what ails me,” said 
an old man, “I don’t know what to do, but I’m so lonesome all the 
time—oh, so lonesome!’ A poor mother on a mountain farm met 
my pastoral visit by bursting into tears and saying, “Oh, somehow 
I felt just as if you would come to-day, I have so many troubles 
and problems that I want you to help me about!” Then she told 
me things which were beyond my wisdom to solve, and how just 
a little more of the dull burden would mean insanity. I was 
alarmed at the fool I must appear, for I did not know what to say. 
At length she surprised me by saying, “You have settled my prob- 
lems so nicely. You have given me just the help which I needed!” 
Then I knew it was sympathy, not wisdom, which she needed, for 
not a problem had I solved. 

Sometimes it is vague, undefined sorrow that one meets ; some- 
times it is bitter indifference or rebellion; or the very life of a 
worried beast of the field; or the spirit breaking under hopeless 
poverty ; or the heart breaking for children gone away ; or the body 
dying when money and skill would save it. Along Orange Grove 
Avenue in Pasadena no man builds a house for less than twenty 
thousand dollars. Down where Bellevue Avenue leads to Cliff 
Walk and the ocean are the stone mansions of those who have limit- 
less millions. But up among the northern rocks and forests I have 
conducted many a funeral that a little money might have pre- 
vented. I can show you mothers’ mounds and baby graves which 
would not have been but for stark poverty and isolation from the 
specialist’s skill. This is a price which I myself have paid, and 
I know whereof I speak. Our country doctors are magnificent 
men, but they are called for every kind of practice, and they cannot 
be at their best in all. 

Having selected the farm of their heart’s desire a father and 
mother begin the long fight against debt. When at last their home 
is all paid for, they no longer want it. They have lived there so 
long that no other place will ever be home, but now they are grow- 
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ing old, aliens have taken the places of their old neighbors, and the 
city has called away their own children whom they had hoped to 
lean upon—the city that will never give them back, 


“For Lochaber no more, Lochaber no more— 
We'll maybe return to Lochaber no more.” 


Nine years of my boyhood I pulled the scratchy woolens over 
my naked, shivering little carcass in a room where the frost was 
a quarter of an inch thick on the bare plaster. Down stairs there 
were a few rough wooden dining chairs and one uncushioned 
rocker; no silver on the table, no pictures on the walls, and but 
one little kitchen fire in all the wintry house. Father and mother 
owned that house one later day and it was full of comforts. Mean- 
time what had happened? Grandfather and grandmother were in 
the churchyard. The boys were all married and gone away, all 
but the youngest, who had planned to stay on the farm, and he has 
been under the grasses for thirteen years. Death laid his hand 
on my father’s arteries. Could the place seem like home any more 
to my lonely mother? Yet this is the common story of the country 
home. The long struggle against debt ends in triumph—and 
loneliness. It is like a man walking a woodland road beside a 
singing brook. White birches and green ferns are spangled by the 
golden sunlight, and the man walks on. Sunset falls, and gloam- 
ing, and “after that, the dark.” At the end of the road he finds an 
empty house where the mosses cover the sagging roof and the 
broken windows glisten to the moon. When at last the home is his 
very own it is empty. There is no abiding place here. We must 
look for a better country, that is, an heavenly, 


“Where no evil thing cometh to despoil what is fair.” 


Did you ever think who, besides the superannuate, is sent to 
comfort the peculiar sorrows which haunt the country? It is 
not the man in his prime, except in some instances of men who 
never had any prime. It is the greenest and youngest apprentice 
who goes to the country church. Many, many country pastors 
are mere boys, vividly imaginative; and in the long walks between 
rural homes one cannot shake off the thought of what he has seen 
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and heard as he could do on the lively street where call and call 
are near. On the long, lonely walks the sorrows of the last home 
rise before a boy’s imagination, reach out their gaunt hands and 
clutch weirdly hold. Shall I ever forget the eyes of that forty- 
year-old mother looking up at me when they told her she had three 
new cancers and had got to die? Shall I forget the cries of her 
babies, “Mamma! Mamma!” all through the funeral service? Can 
I forget the letters of mothers whose girls have gone wrong? 
Can I forget the sobs and screams of that woman whose husband 
was struck dead in the night when the hurricane hurled through 
his skull a branch of the tree? She would not say a word, she 
would not let go my hand, she would not look anywhere but at my 
eyes, dumbly beseeching me to say something and to be quick about 
it, and God knows I didn’t know how! Shall I ever forget my 
first funeral of a suicide? Two young women had never been 
away from home, till one summer afternoon (when the elder was 
twenty-six) they were offered a carriage to drive for a few miles. 
They didn’t know how to drive and they caused another carriage 
to overturn. Terrified, the poor ignorant girls took carbolic acid. 
In their naked home of illiterate poverty, while I read the ritual 
at the coffin of the elder, I could hear the groans of the younger, 
soon to die. And who was I to bring comfort to that father and 
mother? Just a boy in my earliest twenties, a beginner such as 
over and over again forever are sent to those remote places, if they 
have any pastor at all. And shall I forget that other suicide, the 
aged woman? Her children looked out of a black window at night 
just as the vivid lightning showed them their mother hanging stark 
to an apple tree. And on the hills of West Glover one sunset hour, 
shall I ever forget—but that is stark horror—too ghastly, too 
piteous to tell. Out in the black darkness of starless nights, when 
one comes home weary on the long walks, these sorrows play dirges 
on the heart, these horrors play leapfrog with the imagination. 
Four miles from my Plainfield manse, on a road through the 
woods, I was passing a ruined house which looked empty, and it 
was at dusk of evening. Suddenly came the unmistakable call, 
the stratige impression that I ought to visit that house. A feeble 
old woman met me at the door and showed me the bed where her 
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husband lay, under the unsanitary nursing of the peasantry. 
Shall I ever forget how, in the awful stench of that room, he 
gibbered through the hideous grin of his lipless teeth? He pointed 
his finger to a bottle and there, pickled, were the great cancers that 
had eaten his face to the bone! In the long walks when one is 
alone with his thoughts these horrors ride neck and neck with his 
imagination like Faust and Mephistopheles, rushing along on 
black horses at night. And when the pastor is a boy, as so often 


the country pastor is, it is hard. 
Most of the sorrows, of course, are not spectacular ones; they 


are inconspicuous, dull-aching ones. And from these it is harder 
to find relief in rural life. Country life is intensely subjective. 
In the city one can turn to a great variety of external interests. 
But, “Comfort, comfort ye my people,” is a large commission to 
any rural pastor. 

Third measure of the country pastor’s task—the numbers of 
his people and the miles, mountains, woods, plains, and valleys 
over which they are scattered. 

If anybody thinks the country pastor’s work is small because 
he has few people, it is a bad mistake. It is not for lack of sheep 
that these pastures are lonely. When Bishop Henderson called 
for a “constituency roll” in the Vermont Conference the pastor in 
our capital city reported a thousand people, and the bishop re- 
marked on the size of his parish. Because I think my own an 
ordinary rural parish I use it for illustration. In a township of 
about 900 people ours is the only working church, and through 
the village where its steeple rises runs the iine of a neighboring 
township, with a third town line at angles with this a mile away. 
This means that our constituents come from parts of three towns. 
Two and a half, three, and seven miles away are other churches, 
but if you subtract all who would naturally attend those churches, 
and all Catholics, you still have an absolute minimum of twelve 
hundred people who must have evangelical church privileges with 
us or not at all. 

Our people are proud to see the church well filled every Sun- 
day, membership and congregations at the high-water mark of 
our history, but the task is yet untouched. Church (floor and 
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gallery) will hardly seat 250. That means that if our largest 


Sunday morning congregation were chloroformed or transported 
to the moon, and if one half of the constituency remaining should 
come to church only one half of the time, no one person coming 
on two successive Sundays, we could hardly give them seats. If 
we were really successful we should be no fools if we said, “I will 
pull down my barns and build larger.” 

The gathering of a congregation in the country is difficult. 
One has to contend with stay-at-home habits (many people never 
leave home twice a year for anything); numerous chores on the 
farm, together with Sunday-morning trips to the creamery which 
aggravate the already difficult problem of transportation over many 
miles; physical overwork during the week; difficulties of a sub- 
jective nature—poor folks away back on the farm feeling diffident 
about “coming to the village where the folks dress better and are 
stuck up.” Some fear to go lest they suffer theft while gone. 
It is very hard after chores to dress a family of children and get 
them many miles to morning service in time. Sunday or none is 
the day of the farmer’s visiting and of his reading. Then, as in 
the city, so even here in the villages, one man gets his Sunday 
headache, another the Sunday Globe; one man has an attack of 
biliousness and is confined to the house; another has an attack 
of automobiliousness and is confined to the public highway. 

I have given you in number of people the size of a repre- 
sentative rural parish. Think with me a little further. What of 
pastoral visiting in the country ? . 

If I had these people in a city I might have the benefit of 
proximity or of the trolley, where now it is shoe leather and mag- 
nificent distance. For with the speedometer of an automobile, 
I have found that there are, measured in one direction only no 
part of the road counted a second time, eighty-one miles of high- 
way along which my people live. With an auto, and making no 
stops, it is possible to go up one road and down another. But 
since the people have an absurd prejudice against calls made after 
midnight, a pastor has to visit part of his road, then return and 
start anew the next day, with the result that he travels much of 
his road four times over. The normal amount of travel in making 
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one visitation of my parish is 250 miles, the absolute minimum 
200 miles. This refers only to my main parish and does not at all 
include an out-appointment where the same conditions are repeated 
on a smaller seale. And if I did not believe this parish to be a 
representative, average rural parish, I should not thus blatantly 
mention it. The week’s work is not easy. 

That some of our villages are overchurched I do not doubt, 
but I am perfectly convinced that the greater part of the territory 
of our State is wholly unevangelized ground. The great majority 
of its people never once come to church, never once are visited by 
any pastor. Very few people go to church from more than two 
miles away, and when the pastor from Hemlock Dell visits he 
goes out only so far as he finds people who come to his church; 
he does not go until he finds people who go to Moss Glen Church ; 
neither does he agree with the Moss Glen pastor to define the 
borders between them. By far the largest part of the rural field 
falls forsaken between fold and fold. Why are stalwart recruits 
for the ministry so few? Because the mighty Martin Luthers 
of the day are out there in that belt of oblivion which circles every 
country charge as Saturn is encircled by his rings, and will remain 
unconverted till they die, for no man careth for their souls. A 
district superintendent driving with a pastor through miles of 
country homes asked, “Whose people are these?” “Nobody’s,” 
was the careless answer. If the church thrives as an institution, 
pastor and people are selfishly unconcerned about the great out- 
lying country, the people to whom it ought to minister. The church 
is busy saving itself. Will it never know that nothing would so 
electrify and vitalize any church as to forget itself in saving others ? 
And so vast is the field that the rank and file of the church will 
have to take sickles and have a hand in the reaping. 

But very often, instead of furnishing healthy reapers, a 
church is itself suffering from a strange epidemic which may be 
called the “‘cussedness” of saints. The man of the world points 
a finger of scorn at those thus afflicted. It is hard to answer him 
because you know in your heart he is right. If Christianity really 
made folks like some professed Christians we know we should shun 
it as the pest, but thank God it isn’t Christianity which does it. 
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It is true this disease is by no means confined to the country church, 
but because of the greater relative importance of the rural indi- 
vidual, it is more harmful here. The “eussedness” of saints has 
acute forms, manifesting itself in ructions and backslidings, but 
mostly it is a malady tending to be chronic and leaving the patient 


in obtuse unconsciousness of his affliction. Its symptoms are mani- 
fold. Sometimes it manifests itself in cutaneous hyperaesthesia, 
especially when officers of the society are changed or the other 
fellow’s opinion is chosen. Sometimes the disease manifests itself 
in a total inability to define. For instance, Bishop Hamilton told 
us about some stewards who signed petitions for their pastor’s 
return, then personally protested to him against it. Or, to take 
another instance, a pastor proposed a slight reform in methods. 
The officer addressed suggested objections which might arise on 
the part of others—she herself, of course, would favor it. Then in 
all corners of the church the pastor heard her slyly talking against 
the reform. At length she brought back word that under the new 
system she couldn’t find helpers. Now in both these instances the 
patients supposed that they were persons of diplomatic policy “for 
the good of the church,” whereas the dictionary would define them 
as cowards and liars. 

Another manifestation of the disease is a tendency to imitate. 
The patient does not imitate Christ, but rather that which he him- 
self worships. So, like a child writing each line worse than the 
former because copying from his own lines rather than from the 
teacher’s, the patient goes on imitating his own past conduct. This 
imitative tendency usually takes for its model some animal. Cer- 
tain patients have evolved striking likenesses to the ass and the 
hog, or even the peacock. But the strange thing about the malady 
is that while these imitations have been perfected the patient all 
the while supposed he was imitating something else, for example, 
the lion, or the owl; and cases are on record where the patient 
has ripped out the most stertorous gruntings, all the while sup- 
posing that he was cooing like a dove. 

The financial manifestation of the “cussedness” of saints 
should be hinted. Men wonder why it is hard to raise money for 
the pastor (that is the way they put it, and often make beggary 
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of it by appealing on the ground of the pastor’s personal need), 
when their infernal parsimony keeps the salary so low that it 
compels the appointment of that kind of pastor for which it is 
always hard to raise money. Having fixed a salary at a minimum, 
the officials let it slide along unpaid until the end of the year, and 
if they do not find it convenient to pay it all then they will some- 
times ask the pastor to lie about it for their credit and report it 
all paid, “because, you know, it is all pledged, and will be paid 
some time.” In one case, close upon the end of the year with 
salary unpaid, there was sickness and death in the parsonage. 
While the pastor was planning how to pay doctor, trained nurse, 
and undertaker, his financial agent sent word that he could not stop 
to collect the overdue salary “because his sows were pigging!” To 
the credit of human nature be it said that before the financial agent 
got through pigging, the loyal people, unsolicited, came forward 
one by one and paid, and overpaid the pastor. For the fault is not 
with the people at large, but with the (lack of) business organiza- 
tion of the little churches. Often those who are in positions of 
trust and leadership are so narrow as to be the most retarding ele- 
ment in the church. In one church certain official members de- 
plored the extravagance of spending forty dollars for printing and 
advertising when they saw with their own eyes that the expenditure 
brought in automatically and in advance thirty per cent more cash 
than had been raised in other years when second solicitations had 
been necessary. One financial agent in all seriousness made this 
proposition to a board of stewards: “The salary is $500, and there 
is just $50 deficit. The minister practices tithing, so we are 
coming out just even.” (!) 

The day is past when I suffer from these things, so I may 
freely speak of them. A church chooses the expenses of a minister 
to suit their taste, then it chooses his salary to suit their stinginess, 
then its members expect him to be gratefully silent, for they think 
(at least they sometimes say) that a minister should be more con- 
secrated than to speak of salary. So we won’t speak of it any 
more, but will pass from the financial to the spiritual “cussed- 


ness” of saints. 


By this we do not mean sins of act, though I have seen in open 
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Sabbath school session a red-faced married steward of a certain 
chureh putting his arm around a maiden in the class he taught. | 
want to speak of something not quite so exceptional, that apathy 
and self-centered indifference, where winsome, working loving- 
kindness should be. A kind woman of middle age and many afflic- 
tions gives every year to the benevolences of a country church 
more than its three wealthiest members; but she cannot be per- 
suaded to join that church because its members have neglected her 
so long that she feels “it is better to go her way alone.” 

For the first time in his life a veteran of Gettysburg, three- 
score and ten years old, gave his heart to Christ, desiring baptism 
before the congregation, and membership in the church. On the 
appointed day, sick in bed, he was unable to appear. I visited him 
faithfully every week through a winter of illness, but at its end 
the veteran handed back his Probationer’s Companion, saying 
that he would not be baptized, for he “guessed they did not want 
him.” Within three minutes’ walk of the church, not a member 
had visited him through all the winter, though many of them knew 
both of his illness and of his conversion. I never saw him in the 
chureh after that day. How much of a pastor’s work is icily 
desolated by the same people who demand results from his 
ministry ! 

When those who long have been members of the church ask 
me who is to join at the next communion I have been able fre- 
quently to say that such and such persons, of their own accord, 
were asking baptism and membership, professing conversion. 
Have I heard a glad, loving approval, saying, “It is good, and I 
will help them all that I can!” or have I seen the least show of 
Christian welcome? Sometimes, but too often have I heard, “Well, 
I hope he’ll lead a different life!” spoken with a supercilious smilc. 
There is criticism in the presence of the saints of the church over 
one sinner that repenteth by more than ninety and nine members 
who need that same repentance. Coldhearted, superior, critical, 
they sit afar, guarding the purity of the church by numbering 
the sins which God has forgiven. But they lament the passing of 
the old-time revivals ; and still their shepherd goes out to the moun- 
tains aching with the knowledge that every lamb he brings home 
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will die by their hardness of heart. No, not that—it is only 
thoughtlessness, but it is dead wrong and ought to stop. 

Fain would I also that folk would be patient concerning the 
much demanded pastoral trot. With more than a thousand people 
to call upon, I have called for the fourth time in a year upon a 
family who shut me away in a sitting room while, behind the 
closed kitchen door, I could hear them discussing why the minister 
didn’t call oftener. 

All the foreguing being anent the “ecussedness” of saints, | 
dismiss it with a kick. I like it not, and as I shall make perfectly 
clear before I quit, the malady is not general. Blacken it and 
multiply it by ten and it cannot change the fact that the country 
is still filled with nature’s noblemen. It is not strange that among 
so many folk of the church there should now and then be one who 
thought he had the grace of God when it turned out to be bilious- 
ness. 

The next handicap of the country church is the inefficiency 
of its ministry. There are shining exceptions to this rule (you 
parsons who are just now stiffening your necks and getting mad 
over -this passage are doubtless such), but for generations the 
rural work has suffered generally and fatally from this cause. 

Great numbers of our country preachers are uneducated— 
have never been to college or seminary ; many have never even com- 
pleted a course in a secondary school. Some of them are not to be 
blamed, for they did their best and couldn’t bring it to pass, but 
innocent as the defect may be, it is still a defect. In most cases, 
however, it is a handicap of the man’s own choosing. He prefers 
to get at his work early rather than to pay the price of preparation. 

But I am not talking about the minister’s schooling. That is 
the least of our cares when we speak of mental unfitness. That 
a man should be unschooled we can forgive. Many a splendidly 
educated man has never been to college. Education is not deter- 


mined by circumstance, it is foreordained by temperament. Still 
the fact remains that, entirely apart from the question of their 
schooling, great droves of country ministers are ignorant, are so 
temperamentally unmental that they never can be educated. The 
majority of them, though desiring this very thing, will not for one 
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instant be considered, either by appointing powers or by people, as 
intellectually fit for the churches in the cities and large villages. 
By what reason, then, are they any more fit for the church at Pine 
Mountain? The really brilliant young men are promoted from 
the rural ministry to supply urban demand. They are never left 
in the country chureh longer than enough to prove their prowess. 
Soon as they begin to transfigure rural life they are called, and 
they are glad to go. We cannot stop to discuss their reasons, but 
it is this one fact which breaks the heart: Forever, if a man is 
found feeble and mentally unfit, he is left to the rural work. 

A minister who had preached for years told me that he never 
had read the Bible through. The following, without change of a 
word, is quoted from a country preacher’s sermon on Ruth, after 
a Scripture lesson about the Saviour: 

“Ruth she went into the land of Mobe, and married Booze and out 
of that come the Saviour to which the scripture was read this afternoon, 


but they was forty-two generations betwixt him and Adam and he come 
through ‘em all.” 


A little later the same preacher said he “met a man layin’ in the 
gutter.” No man can be judged by a single sentence, and the man 
who on Lyndonville Camp Ground exhorted the “salt of the earth 


to rise and gird on its armor” might have been influenced by his 
Hymnal, 


“Forward! flock of Jesus, 
Salt of all the earth, 
Till each yearning purpose 
Spring to glorious birth.” 


A military command addressed to salt which follows a shepherd 
may (acting upon its yearnings) induce it to make a flying leap 
into obstetrics. But that is poetic license. In plain prose some 
degree of unfitness must be suspected in the man who said from 
a rural pulpit, “When rich men can git great fortunes, shall that 
great Creature, the Creator, ask in vain for a cent for missions ?”’ 
Or in the pastor who, in preaching about the power of Jesus in 
healing those who were “sick with divers diseases,” said, “Some 
doctors can cure those that have got the measles and set a broken 
bone, and they can cure consumption and operate for cancer, but 
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only Jesus could ever cure those that had the divers!’ On one oc- 
casion I was nearly convulsed by hearing the preacher (who had 
read “they shall scour you in synagogue”) make reference to 
“Beezlebub, the prince of devils.” 

When a bishop stops all business at the report of the registrar 
of examinations, calls together the entire class of undergraduates 
(all rural pastors), and lectures them severely on the duty of 
attending to their studies it is significant. But 1 would not have 
you think by this gossipy chat about the stark ignorance of some 
dunees and the neglected studies of others that more general educa- 
tion would make things wholly right. We want something more 
fundamental than that. Entirely apart from the degree of their 
culture we want great minds in the country pulpit. During their 
sermons we want no Alexander Pope writing in his hymn book, 

“Gracious God, 
What have I done to merit such a rod, 


That all this shot of dullness now should be, 
From this, thy blunderbuss, discharged on me?” 


The man without catholicity of mind and sympathies will do 


just what thousands of our rural preachers are doing. He will 
show an intense but narrow and sharp-cornered zeal for some non- 
essential which fascinates his peculiar self, but which, when over- 
preached, is worse than nothing. Or, taking some essential doc- 
trine, he will preach it to the exclusion of everything else, often 
himself losing the spirit of that very doctrine. Sanctification, as 
Bishop Fowler said, becomes cranktification. (Once in a country 
store I sold tobacco for a wholly sanctified man.) The sweet 
gospel becomes bitter. The friends of one minister told of him 
with pride that all his preaching was “raking the church members 
over the coals.” This is a fault that may be overdone. I heard 
a minister defend his unkindly preaching thus: “I wouldn’t give 
a cent for a sermon that doesn’t get somebody mad.” Well, the 
man of the world who gets right down carnally mad can give the 
church an everlasting letting alone; but what about these poor folk 
who have loved it from their cradle days? Isn’t there a kinder 
way of correcting their faults than to lash their hurt hearts over 
the altar rail? They may have failed sadly to measure up to the 
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pastor’s ideals; they may have crossed him (probably without 
knowing it) ; they may have hurt the cause by their “cussedness”’ ; 
but does this minister know how hard they have tried, how much 
more “cussedness” they have conquered than ever they manifest / 
Some folks have their automobiles and their millions, but these 
poor people have looked forward all the week to their chief joy— 
the Sabbath day. They are tired, lonely, disappointed ; they have 
come to church to be encouraged; and it is inexpressibly sad for 
them to be slapped in the face, for them to be hurt hard in God’s 
own house by the one man who ought to understand and love them. 
This is not fiction. No man has spent his life in the country 
church without hearing the barbed arrow’s whiz. Personal thrusts 
in vengeance for wrongs that were not intended are often made 
from the pulpit. (1 am judging from the fact that they have been 
boasted of afterward.) And there are hurts of other sorts. An 
ungifted woman told her scholarly pastor that she liked the sermons 
but could not quite understand them. She was informed that a 
minister could furnish sermons but couldn’t be expected to furnish 
brains with which to comprehend them. It was very true, but 
was it very kind? 

The rural ministry, with noble exceptions, has another fatal 
defect. It would be hard to call these men lazy, but they are not 
masterly. They fall into the customs, they go through the routine, 
they do the expected and the easy things. But with no energetic 
precision of far-seeing wisdom do they plan a statesmanlike pro- 
gram of construction; with no unrelenting will do they execute 
what plans they have. Instead of driving all the powers of their 
souls under whip and rein, like fleet horses of a charioteer thunder- 
ing round the circle of the Coliseum, these men let their energies 
amble along like old mares in green fodder. They are not im- 
perial with determination such as made iron old Andrew Jackson 
ery, “By the Eternal I will!” Why does not every country pastor 
know that he can make himself master of the destinies of man as 
Napoleon never was? He is neck and neck with naked human 
nature more than any other man that lives. Specialists in fiction 
say that (with the possible exception of the newspaper man) the 
country minister has the unrivalled opportunity of the ages to 
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write great fiction, if the gift be in him, because no other man 
lives so close to human nature. Certainly his city brother does 
not. He may know men because of special insight or early oppor- 
tunity, but the restraints of city society cover up primeval nature— 
it is hard to get close to it. I am not saying this myself—I am 
quoting it from men who have spent their lives in city pastorates. 
A man may be captured in the country who could not even be 
besieged in the city. The cities rule the nation, and with eighty 
per cent of the dominant men of the cities coming down from 
the provinces, the country ministry, if it only knew it, could make 
itself supreme over the destinies of the world. Rural hands might 
clutch the throttle and turn the switches of human life. But what 


are these men doing? Though-the night is coming when no man 


can work, they go down the days that are swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle, half idly and all at ease. A man official in a great de- 
nomination who Visits hundreds of rural parsonages every year 
told me this: “More and more I believe that things come to the 
men who go after them. Thousands upon thousands of our men 
are just sitting idly on their jobs doing only what they must, and 
it is too bad, too bad !” 

1 do not say that every country minister has all these faults. 
Many are gloriously free from any of them. The world is waking. 
The new morning is near. But, deny them who will, these things 
are still too true. I have known a wide range of rural churches 
intimately from my babyhood, and I know whereof I speak. 

If those rural pastors of heroic nature who are doing right 
now the magnificent work we sigh for, think they are slurred by 
these pessimisms their eyes are holden. How could I more recog- 
nize their handicap than by pointing out the slight which is put 
upon their work by the general, though unconscious, assumption 
that their herculean field is merely the apprentice shop, the in- 
firmary, the waste basket ? 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION 


Grorce Tyrrevi, that excommunicated Modernist saint 
of the Roman Church, in a posthumous work, draws attention to 
Kierkegaard’s insistence on the difference between spiritual and 
physiological development. The first is creative and fashions life 
by new qualities and powers; the second merely unfolds what it 
contains from the first. The one is always original; the other 
never departs from its own type. We can never anticipate the 
full growth of the former ; the life of the latter has from the first 
its recognized course and end. 

This distinction may prevent many popular misconceptions 
of the spiritual life. We commonly describe the processes of 
nature in terms of evolutionary theory, but we cannot without 
important reservations use the same method in spiritual experi- 
ence. Analogies between natural and spiritual law can be drawn 
only with careful qualifications. This is the defect of such books 
as Henry Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World; it 
is valuable for illustration, but worthless as a scientific treatise. 
In the spiritual sphere fresh developments in the interaction of 
new forces make life something far beyond the range of its first 
potentialities. It is never self-contained; always new powers, 
new activities, new life are being added to it. It loses that it may 
gain. It dies in order that it may live more vigorously. It is a 
resurrection life. That is the only way to describe the activities 
which come to the souls of men or to the life of the Christian 
society in their. progress to a more abundant life. It is a life whose 
development is beyond scientific formulas, with forces outside the 
range of human influences, with powers of progress beyond the 
possibilities of this world. 

Spiritual life resents every attempt to fashion or control it. 
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Many religious leaders have erred in judging the reality of a 
man’s faith by his conformity to a fixed type of religious experi- 
ence. Plans of salvation, regulated and enforced discipline, fixed 
modes of worship and precise credal forms, have their office, and 
no historic society can be entirely without them, but they are put 
to a dangerous use when they are regarded as imposing necessary 
conditions of spiritual progress. A living faith is intensely per- 
sonal. It is a new life for each man. It has its origin in that com- 
merce of the soul with God which transcends all external rules and 
gives it such a character as makes it a special creation in the 
order of the supernatural world, with its own response to the revela- 
tion granted to it and its own expression in conduct. 

The spiritual life comes by an invasion from the unseen ; it 
is not primarily produced by the human will but is a birth fram 
above. The Kingdom of Christ is of this world but not from it; 
it comes in the clouds of heaven, the realm of spiritual reality. 
It is no result of education, emotion, wstheticism, or culture. 
And as it comes from sources not of this world, its activities take 
men beyond it, with continually developing powers in the fuller 
exercise of the life of the spirit. “From the great deep to the great 
deep we go.” The source of religion is “Givenness,” to use the 
phrase of that Romanist mystic, Baron Von Hiigel, or “Pre- 
venient Grace” in the language of Arminian Methodists. But 
both mean the same thing. It is from God and leads to God. 
It is a transcendent power that becomes immanent in life and 
one day will transform the natural into the spiritual. 

There is no necessary conflict between the natural and the 
supernatural life. The latter is the complement and crown of the 
first. In the full cycle of human experience they cannot be sepa- 
rated. Therefore religious education is necessary, for the natural 
and the spiritual must blend in the religious life. They must go 
together in the true development of our manhood, and yet it is 
manifest that in this alliance the spiritual is dominant, more 
energetic, more varied in its forms of expression, and with in- 


finitely greater powers of growth. Here in the realm of the spirit 


men are immediately the agents of that which is divine, as they 
share more and more the life of God, 
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A MASTER OF FRENCH THOUGHT 


Tuere has just passed away in France one of the most per- 
fect representatives of spiritual idealism in that or any land. 
Emile Boutroux must be placed beside Henri Bergson as a 
philosopher and as one of the foremost leaders against rationalisin 
and toward a voluntaristic metaphysic. 

He was a noble example of that famous passage that ends 
William James’ Essays in Radical Empiricism: “All philosophies 
are hypotheses, to which all our faculties, emotional as well as 
logical, help us, and the truest of which will at the final in- 
tegration of things be found in possession of the men whose facul- 
ties on the whole had the best divining power.” Boutroux him- 
self says that “our age is weary of a philosophy which pretends 
to be sufficient to itself and to nourish itself exclusively from its 
own substance.” And so his philosophy opens its doors and win- 
dows to all life—religion, art, science, literature, and sociology. 
And thus, by modernizing reflective thought, he has in some 
measure restored the ancient grandeur of Plato. A philosopher 
should be a “man of the world” in the largest and noblest sense 
of that phrase. 

Following in the footsteps of Leibnitz and Lotze, Professor 
Boutroux did for French thought what Dr. D. D. Whedon did 
for American theology—he led in a winning battle against mate- 
rialistic determinism. In his great treatise, De la contingence 
des lois de la nature, he followed the great mathematician, Henri 
Poincaré, in regarding physical science as an instrumental “con- 
venience,” rather than a body of absolute truth. We do not live 
in a “block universe” but in a plastic world, open to new begin- 
nings and spontaneous action. He leaves room for miracles and 
Providence. And this contingency of natural law he also car- 
ries into the world of thought in his later work, De l’idée de loi 
naturelle dans la science et la philosophie. 

Yet Emile Boutroux did not subscribe to the phrase “the 
failure of science.” He recognized that religion is more than 
the ethical values of Ritschlianism and the Action of Pragmatism, 
-and that theoretical knowledge has real values for the spirit. We 
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must love God with the mind as well as the heart. And so, in the 
crowning work of his life, Science et religion dans la philoso- 
phie contemporaine (English translation published by Macmillan 
Company), he brings together the aspirations of reason and the 
hunger of the heart by discovering religious values in science and 
scientific achievement in theology. 

M. Boutroux was enthroned among the “Immortals” by elec- 
tion to the French Academy in 1912. He lectured at Harvard 
in 1910, Sur la contingence et la liberté. His recent death does 
not end his leadership in spiritual idealism. About him in France 
shine other stars of the same constellation: Edouard Le Roy, 
Maurice Blondel, Pierre Duhem, F. Ravaisson, Jules Lachelier, 
Auguste Sabatier, M. Laberthonniere and many lesser lights. But 
he will always flame forth as of the first magnitude. 





THE LINGO OF LUCRE 


“Money is just as important as it ever was. Without it noth- 
ing can be done for anyone or for any country. Remarks from 
the lips of men, especially from those who know nothing concern- 
ing their subject, amount to comparatively little. Money talks 
louder and more effectively than anything else.” 

These recently spoken “remarks from the lips” of a Mr. 
Plutus Dives do “amount to comparatively little.” Nevertheless, 
they are unpleasantly true in a sense. Nothing is more garrulous 
than gold. No din is more deafening in the modern world than 
that made by dollars. The purse in a man’s pocket frequently 
talks louder than the tongue in his head. Capital can converse 
more fluently than conscience or character, especially in the case 
of folks who possess more wealth than wisdom. 

There is a reason for this numismatic nonsense. Money has 
become a master which assumes the social mandate, rather than 
a menial whose office is not to sway but to serve society. There- 
fore riches rant while the soul is still. 

One can understand why the Socialist Proudhon declared 
that “Property is robbery,” when we see that it is often made the 
path to power rather -than an instrument of human service. 
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Therefore Jesus personified it as Mammon, a selfish rival to the 
loving God. Property is not robbery when it is the creation of 
human life and labor, and when it is used to enrich personality 
with values that strike inward to the mind and heart. It is rob- 
bery when it is received with no return of work or service and used 
for the external equipment of lazy luxury and voluptuous vanity. 

Happily the above remarks from the lips of a multi-million- 
aire “amount to comparatively little” to the deeper meanings of 
life. The gospel can do much without gold. There is a Living 
Word before whom the speech of selfishness will be silenced. Re- 
cent attempts to purchase the pulpit and to choke the church by 
the fulminations of high finance have failed. For every man and 
every country the grace of God will do more than the curse of 
greedy gain. “More effectively than anything else” in this day 
of distress and need, the missionary message of this Kingdom 
shall talk louder and with a more joyful sound than the noisy 
palaver of power-seeking self. 

Therefore, O prophet.of God, go on preaching until money is 
mute and dollars are dumb! Then shall the world’s wealth no 
longer stem the souls of men with the bellowings of the Golden 
Calf, but it shall silently submit to the command of the conquer- 
ing Christ. 





THE PAULINE GOSPEL 


Tue modern discussion of the relation of Paulinism to the 
teachings of Jesus has suggested the value of introducing into 
the Mernopist Review a series of editorials on The Pauline 
Gospel which will include studies of the Pauline Anthropology, 
Christology, Soteriology, and Eschatology. In the May-June, 
1900, issue of the Review, there appeared an article by the pres- 
ent editor, which, in a somewhat revised form, is here reprinted 
as a necessary introduction to the series. The Conversion of 
Paul furnishes the key to the Pauline Gospel.’ 


THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL 


Of the myriad trees that fill the forests few are tall or straight 
enough to be chosen to hold up the wires through which flashes 
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the subtle fire that carries with it the thoughts of men. So, among 


the millions of men, there are but a few elect souls so lofty and 
so true that they can pass forward from generation to generation 
the flaming torch of truth or the mighty currents of spiritual 
energy. Tallest of these, and straightest, stands the apostle to 
the Gentiles. It would be difficult to name another who has so 
powerfully influenced the thinking of the modern world. Perhaps 
not even Plato has been so potent. But Plato is a vanishing force, 
while the ideas of Paul, like the person of his Master, grow in 
their grasp upon the minds of men. Just as every age, spiritually 
earnest and ethically alive, sounds the watchword “Back to Jesus!” 
so has every awakening of reflective Christian thought been a fresh 
return to the ideas of Paul. Augustine, Aquinas, and Luther alike 
base their systems in his teaching. Our own critical age, if hap- 
pily less disposed to system-building, has more closely realized his 
life and thought as the historic method is slowly recovering for 
us the real Paul, unobscured by the dogmatic reflection which has 
perhaps as much darkened as developed his ideas. 

Our chief difficulty in understanding the Pauline theology is 
that only with great care can we keep Paul’s ideas from being con- 
fused with our own interpretation of Paulinism, whether it be 
that of the dogmatic systems or that of the popular theology. Most 
of us interpret so private and personal a fact as our own Christian 
experience by his doctrines of grace, which have entered the cur- 
rent evangelical teaching not as in a free solution, the elements of 
which might be easily precipitated, but as in a chemical compound 
difficult of analysis. Only by the most rigid use of critical methods 
and the most careful application of the grammatico-historical 
exegesis can we reduce to a minimum this error of a personal and 
dogmatic equation and secure even an approximately scientific 
result. 

It might, indeed, be a task of no great difficulty to account for 
nearly every element in the external form of the Pauline theology. 
His facile mind had not been uninfluenced by the all-pervading 
atmosphere of Greek culture which was powerfully permeating 
Jewish thought, especially by way of Alexandria. He was prob- 
ably well acquainted with the Wisdom literature, so much superior 
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in its ethical enthusiasm to the later Jewish legalism. But, above 
all, he was “a Hebrew of the Hebrews.” The current synagogue 
theology in its severest form, that of strict and extreme Phari- 
saism, had entered into the fiber of his mental and moral being. 
While he has a Greek passion for ultimate principles and logical 
coherence, the style of his thinking and reasoning everywhere re- 
veals the rabbinist. He was saturated with the Old Testament and 
the rabbinical interpretations of it. He seems to have easily ac- 
cepted the main body of extra-canonical Jewish tradition, not 
excluding Haggadistic legends. A_ superficial study might 
imagine that it had thus accounted for Paul, when it had traced 
his philosophic framework to Plato, his anthropology and tran- 
seendental ethies to the Book of Wisdom, and his dogmatic belicfs 
to the synagogue theology. These things certainly do persist in 
the Pauline teaching, and determine its form. But that is all. 
Its content is something entirely new and original. All these 
constituents of his teaching are but dead materials which are 
vitalized and organized by a new principle that is at once truth 
and life. The Pauline theology is the outgrowth of the Pauline 
experience. The teaching of the great apostle is not so much 
objective doctrine as an assertion of the facts of his religious 
consciousness, It is not in the logic of Paul, however powerful, 
nor in his learning, however extensive, that we are to look for the 
vitality and originality of his theology, but in the psychological 
clement. His gospel was given to him “by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ”—a revelation which was personal and inward in its char- 
acter. His theology is far less an organized system of thought 
than it is an immediate appeal to reality and life. The conversion 
of Paul will furnish us the key to the theology of Paul. 

The chief obstacles in the way of a satisfactory picture of the 
conversion of Saint Paul lie partially in the extreme meagerness 
and uncertainty of the external facts, but chiefly in the necessary 
condition that history, when it enters the world of psychie phe- 
nomena, soon finds an impassable limit. The realm of religious 
feeling is not in itself a subject of strictly scientific inquiry. It 
is not, therefore, surprising that, in the three narrations of the 
external cireumstances connected with the conversion related in 
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the Acts of the Apostles, we find considerable differences in their 
statements (Acts 9. 1-9; 22. 5-16; and 26. 12-18). The variants 
in the accounts, while by no means sufficient to cast doubt on the 
central fact itself, and certainly not of a kind to suggest a mytho- 
pic process behind the narrations, are something more than “mere 
subordinate adjuncts,” as they have been called. They do make it 
diffieult to determine what was actually seen and heard. The 
general historical character of the Acts of the Apostles is not in 
question. The historicity of the book and its authorship as a 
whole by the writer of the third gospel must be maintained. Yet, 
conceding the general proposition that Luke worked mainly from 
original sources and is generally credible, account must be taken 
of his artistic temperament. No writer of the New Testament is 
so possessed of subjective literary motives, not always easy of com- 
prehension, but always easy of recognition. In this respect he 
shares with Thucydides the modernity of a Froude or a Macaulay. 

The confusion of the narrative comes most probably wholly 
from the subject matter. The really great moments of history 
and of life are rarely well reported. They are so big with spiritual 
meanings and the ideal side of the phenomena so overmasters its 
material elements that for one supreme moment spirit is lord of 
life and all outward things are plastic to the touch of the divine 
revealing. 

Lo, if some pen should write upon your rafter 
“Mene” and “Mene” in the folds of flame, 


Think you could any memories thereafter 
Wholly retrace the couplet as it came? 


Lo, if some strange intelligible thunder 
Sang to the earth the secret of a star, 

Scarce could ye catch, for terror or for wonder, 
Shreds of the story that was pealed so far. 


Searcely I catch the words of His revealing; 
Hardly I hear him, dimly understand; 

Only the Power that is within me pealing 
Lives on my lips and becxons to my hand. 


On the subjective side we are less in doubt. Never did a soul so 


disclose its innermost to the gaze of his fellows. His experiences 
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as a Pharisee under the discipline of the law, and as a Christian in 
conscious union with the risen Lord, are pictured with the utmost 
vividness and reality. His writings are less doctrinal treatises 
than dramatic monologues, full of autobiographic materials and 
alive with the most subtle psychological touches. While we may 
not neglect the external historic facts furnished by Luke, it is 
Paul himself who chiefly furnishes the materials for the story of 
his conversion which it is here attempted to reconstruct. 

Saul, a Hebrew of the tribe of Benjamin and bearing the 
name of its greatest hero, born in the brilliant commercial and 
intellectual city of Tarsus in Cilicia, was the descendant of more 
than one generation of strict Pharisees. A Hellenist by birth, he 
seems to have been very little affected in a direct way by Greek 
culture, nor even to have acquired that more liberal attitude toward 
the law so common among Hellenistic Jews. Had either his 
parentage or character permitted such an attitude, it was wholly 
prevented by his being brought to Jerusalem in early youth, and 
there being educated in the rabbinical school of Gamaliel, the 
grandson and successor of the famous Hillel. As to his proficiency 
as a student and servant of the law, he himself asserts that he was 
peerless among those of his age, and that he strictly observed its 
minutest requirements. But from the very beginning there was 
an inchoate Christianity in his Pharisaism. His was no conven- 
tional conscience, the slave of tradition and religious environment. 
His obedience to law was the fruit of a hunger for righteousness 
worthy of the beatitude spoken by Jesus. There was not the 
slightest touch of frivolity in his nature. His moral processes were 
not vitiated by insincerity and unreality. His soul was not seared 
by sensuality, nor the fountain of his feelings frozen by formalism. 
Very early in his spiritual history he had by himself discovered 
a part of the secret of Jesus, the spirituality of the law and the 
consequent inwardness of both sin and righteousness. (Romans 
7. 7-25.) Among the ten great words of Sinai he had found one, 
“Thon shalt not covet,” which laid its measuring line not upon 
the outward act, but upon the inward state. As a child he had 
lived a free and joyous life, unvexed by sin and unslain by the con- 
demning sword of law. This paradisaic state could not and did 
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not survive the coming of the law. With the first dawning of the 
divine command and the awakening of the moral consciousness 
came the experience of sin and its sentence of death. Every fresh 
realization of the depth and breadth of God’s requirement in the 
law only bronght into sharper definition the slumbering desires of 
his animal and earthly nature. The perfect law of God thus issues 
in failure, a defect which comes from the human side, but a defect 
which is incurable. He who had hopes of the Messianic life 
through a righteousness based upon obedience to the law finds that 
righteousness is an unattainable aim through the frustrating power 
of a world of sin and death in his own nature. The law is “weak 
through the flesh.” We can see, from our point of view, that if 
the law failed in Paul’s case, it had failed altogether. But to him 
the failure was not of the law; he could not, would not, consent 
that it be considered less spiritual, holy, just, and good. It is 
Paul who has failed, because of inward sin. Afterward he came 
to see that the law is God’s instrument of condemnation, and that 
it exhausts itself in that function; it is only the dark background 
for the glorious portrayal of the grace of the gospel. At present 
he is bitterly conscious of the inward struggle between that moral 
reason that approves the law, and even rejoices in its beauty, and 
the domination of sinful desire which makes it impossible to realize 
its loveliness in life. 

The conviction is almost overpowering that had Saul met 
Jesus during his earthly ministry, his spiritual history might have 
heen very different. He was in every way like that young man 
that Jesus loved, except that we cannot conceive of Saul shrinking 
from any sacrifice that led to righteousness and life. He could 
not have failed to recognize in the Master an enthusiasm for 
righteousness greater even than his own, while Jesus could have 
taught him that. the spirituality of the law, so far from being a 
despair, is a hope, and that new motive only is needed, that motive 


which is love to the point of sacrifice, and that it is the slavery of 


an external code, multiplying itself constantly in ever-increasing 
outward requirement, which is burden to the heart and paralysis 
to the will. It is all but certain that Saul never met Jesus. The 
events of the human life of our Lord and the teachings of his 
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earthly ministry form no part of the interpretation of the Gospel 
peculiar to Paul. And so he lived on, conscious of inward strife 
and fruitlessly striving to conform to an impossible ideal. He is 


well aware that his fellow-religionists are as far as himself, nay, 


even farther, from realizing true righteousness. His heart wearily 
echoes the teaching of the Book of Wisdom, that “the corruptible 
body presseth down the soul.” Besides the inner struggle, so 
logical a mind as that of Saul could not fail to see the barrier 
raised by the law to the consummation of that Jewish universal- 
ism which had flamed out so splendidly in the midst of the dis- 
illusionment of the exilic and postexilie periods. With Pharisaic 
zeal for proselytism, with an intellectual curiosity which could not 
fail to be profoundly interested in the fate of the Gentile world, 
and with that passion for universals which could allow neither 
thought nor history to rest in an unresolved dualism, he was as 
one predestined to a mission to the heathen world. 

Such were the mental antecedents and such the temper of soul 
with which Saul came into collision with the new sect soon to be 
known by the name of “Christian.” It does not seem likely that 
he either heard or was greatly influenced by the Jewish Chris- 
tianity of James and the Jerusalem Church. If he did he prob- 
ably saw the logical implications of their teachings more cleariy 
than they did themselves. He could not fail to see that the doc 
trine of a crucified and risen Messiah involved more than the 
creation of a new Jewish sect, with a more zealous devotion to the 
law than that of the Pharisees themselves. The conception of a 
crucified Messiah who has suffered rejection at the hands of the 
chosen nation would involve from Paul’s standpoint, as we shall 
see, the absolute nullification of the law. Some glimpse of this 
seems to have come to the minds of certain Hellenists who had 
accepted the new faith. In language possibly cautiously veiled, 
they had intimated the passing of the temple and the changing 
of customs. One of these, Stephen, stands as the exponent of a 
freer interpretation of the philosophy of Jewish history than the 
apostolic school could have yet reached. The dispute raged fiercely 
in the Hellenistic synagogues in Jerusalem, with one of which, the 
Cilician, Saul was probably connected and very likely he was 
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prominent among the disputants. He must have felt the force of 
Stephen’s main contention for the varying character of the divine 
dispensations and the constant obstinacy of the nation with regard 
to each new disclosure of the divine will. There must have been 
a peculiar sting in the words which reflected dimly the bitter 
experience of his own soul, “Who received the law as it was or- 


dained by angels, and have kept it not.” In the narrative of the 


trial and execution of Stephen there are subjective touches which 
betray Saul as authority. Some one in the council chamber saw 
a strange solar splendor on the face of the accused heretic, and 
heard his dying claim of a theophany and a vision of the ascended 
Lord. Who could it have been but that Saul who was recognized 
as foremost in the prosecution by the act of the witnesses in laying 
their garments at his feet, and who was “consenting to his death” — 
a phrase whose subjective character reveals him as its only 
authority ? 

The grounds upon which Saul became a persecutor of the 
new faith have been much discussed, and as generally misunder- 
stood. If he had such an experience of the strength of sin and of 
his moral inability to secure righteousness by the law, why should 
he have persecuted those who insisted that they had found right- 
eousness by another way, namely, faith? The Jerusalem Church 
had not broken with the Mosaic code; they were still devout Jews, 
even to the point of being “zealots for the law.” If the point of 
contention between the Jewish hierarchy and the new society had 
been simply the validity of a new kind of righteousness in excess 
of devout legal observance, the persecuting attitude of such a man 
as Saul must remain inexplicable. We must find grounds more 
relative. The first persecution had as its reason and motive the 
abhorrence of the Pharisaic mind for the idea of a suffering and 
crucified Messiah who had suffered rejection at the hands of the 
chosen nation. The identification of the suffering Servant of 
Jehovah, delineated in the great prophecies of the restoration, with 
the Messiah, the conquering hero-King of later Jewish thought, 
is a Christian and not a Jewish interpretation. Jesus had spoken 
words which pointed to such an interpretation, and we find it 
already placed in the mouth of Philip the evangelist, one of the 
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almoners chosen at the same time with Stephen. To the Judaism 
of the first century such an identification could be nothing ,less 
than an abomination. A Messiah who dies rejected by the chosen 
nation, whose very manner of death involved legal defilement, is a 
stumbling-blockan offense. The law itself has pronounced the 
kherem, the anathema, against such: “Cursed is everyone that 
hangeth on a tree.” Jesus is accursed, yea, and they, too, are 
accursed who by baptism into his name have identified themselves 
with him and his pollution. From the standpoint of strict Pharisa- 
ism the followers of Jesus, however zealous they may seem for 
the law, are lawbreakers of the vilest kind. They have broken the 
strictest taboo of Judaism. Their adherence to Jesus violates the 
law of holiness by which the nation is consecrated to Jehovah. It 
is a spreading plague-spot of uncleanness, widening in Jerusalem, 
and the contagion is spreading to distant cities. That the whole 
nation be not defiled the infection must be heroically stamped out. 
Persecution is but the cleansing of Israel, and is the clear duty 
of every true priest and teacher of the law. 

Doubtless Saul was the more fierce as a persecutor from his 
intense dissatisfaction with himself. Heresy-hunters are of two 
classes—the first, a sort of juiceless, dry, and wooden men who are 
incapable of sympathy with truth in any vital form; and the 
second, those whom a secret doubt has made to feel the power of 
new truth only too strongly, and who shrink from it with a wild 
fear born of their own sense of insecurity. 


Who lights the fagot? 
Not the full faith, no, but the secret doubt. 


In the heroic death of Stephen, in the brave endurance of believers 
and their confident witness for Jesus, and in the confessed purity 
of their lives there was something that so fascinated Saul that he 
could not let it alone. It was hard lines for such a man. Perse- 
cution was alien to his nature, and, although he goes forward in 
his career with all good conscience, he afterward realized that a 
course which had not been prompted by malice involved in the end 
malignant feelings most worthy of blame. 

It is quite possible that other confessors besides Stephen 
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helped to deepen the impression left upon his soul by the defense 
and death of the protomartyr. His victims did not look, talk, nor 
act like liars. Some, indeed, did recant and were compelled to 
utter the blasphemy, “Jesus is accursed!” The more closely he 
comes in contact with the new sect, and the more familiar he 
becomes with its ideas, the more definitely do the logical conse- 
quences of the faith develop in his mind. He could not fail to see 
the bearing of their assertion that the crucified One is risen from 
the dead. If that assertion be true, that fact alone annuls the law. 
The law has pronounced its own doom in the curse which has ex- 
hausted its futile force upon his frail earthly nature. What if 
the Messiah be a being superior to the law, who has come to put 
an end to its exactions and give a real righteousness which shall 
have power to subdue the rebellious flesh? What if the law had 
slain a sinless One, slain indeed only his fleshly nature, but whose 
holiness of spirit has raised him above the world of dead things 
into a realm of deathless life? These Christians, so virtuous in 
life and so heroic in suffering, that martyr with the angel light 
in his face who claims to see the living Jesus standing in God’s 
sight, would be, then, a new order of men who, having identified 
themselves by their faith and baptism with the Sufferer whom the 
law had cursed, now share his-risen life of triumph over law and 
deliverance from sin. Had he dared to allow the new grouping 
of thoughts any acceptance by his will or any voice in words, he 
might have eried, “O, that I, too, could look upon my body as 
dead, yea, crucified—it deserves no less a penalty for its sinful- 
ness—and that only the better self of the Spirit might live in me!” 
It cannot, of course, be claimed that Saul already had any such 
inward questionings as these; certainly they had not come out into 
clear consciousness. But he was able to see theoretically the out- 
come of the idea of a Messiah accursed of the law, slain by it, 
and yet living through his indefectible holiness. Something he 
was surely struggling against. He was like an unruly ox that 
wounds itself by its very acts of violence, “kicking against the 
goad” held in some master hand. These words which rung through 
his brain and heart at the supreme crisis of the conflict can only 
refer to some inward opposition, some rent in his inward being. 
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There is no hint that any external obstacles or difficulties had been 
placed in the path of his persecuting rage. It is easy enough for 
his zeal and energy to hale to prison this viper’s brood of sectaries 
who defile the holiest places with their polluted presence, but it is 
not so easy to conquer the spiritual forces which have made his 


soul a battle ground. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the mental states here indi- 
cated were a matter of distinct consciousness. There is an un- 
solved mystery in our psychic life which is still the despair of 
science. Intellectual processes go on in the secret places of the 
soul, unnoted by the conscious self, until at last they bring forth 
into the open day of knowledge the finished products of their toil. 
It is like that mystery of birth, noted only by the all-seeing eye, 
where in the darkness the brooding spirit fashions in continuance 
the embryonic shapes which it shall one day give to the light of 
the sun to be the glory of the world. In that subliminal self, 
more sensitive to suggestion and more open to all subtle influences 
than is our conscious life, is the laboratory where by the creative 
spirit are wrought the works of genius and the visions of inspira- 
tion. A new man was being born in Saul, although he knew it 
not. The materials of the creation were at hand in his experience 
of sin, his rabbinical training, and the subtle suggestions of the 
new faith. It only needs some breath of life to vivify these dead 
elements. That came somehow on the Damascus road. The rest- 
less zealot, with a fury of persecuting zeal, heated in the furnace 
of his own unquiet mind, cannot be satisfied until he has pursued 
the hateful heresy of the accursed One wherever its malaria of 
‘pollution has been wafted. He is the missionary of persecution, 
as afterward of evangelism. 

There can be no better opportunity for the development of 
reflection than a long and tedious journey. Especially would it 
be so with a man like Saul. He has little interest in external 
nature. There is no special charm for him in the outward shows 
of cloud, or mountain, or plain. A child of the great cities, he 
has never fully felt the beauties of form or color. In all his writ- 
ings there are few images drawn from natural objects. In a 
possible exception, the illustration from grafting, he even commits 
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an error of observation, for wild shoots are not grafted into cul- 
tivated stocks in any horticulture known to man. He sees only 
the human interest in life. The games, the commerce, the build- 
ings, the mechanic arts, the armies, the policies of states, and, 
above all, the great drama of the inner life—of reason, passion, 
conscience, and will—these made for him the poetry of the world. 
Not yonder Hermon with his crown of snow and robing of storm- 
cloud; not the murmuring music or the shining ripples of the 
golden rivers; not the ancient city, Damascus, itself, rising in 


white splendor out of embowering gard avy with rose per- 


fume against a sky of darkest sapphire—. .<¢ of these made any 
sharp image upon his soul. He sees, not with the bodily eye, but 
with the inner vision of the mind, abstractions of thought which 
to his strange mixture of oriental and Hellenic thinking take real 
and embodied states. Did the face of Stephen ever leave him? 
Or did he ever cease to ask himself: “What did the heretic see? 
He said he saw; he looked as if he saw something or somebody ; 
he said he saw Jesus alive in God’s presence, and I saw only his 
face, his face!” And so, perpetually, the idea of the risen Jesus 
comes to strangely offset his repugnance to the notion of a crucified 
Messiah, and to suggest its tremendous consequences as regards 
the economy of the law. 

The element of sovereignty which he always asserted in his 
conversion excludes the supposition that Saul had clearly developed 
the full circle of ideas here outlined; but the psychological char- 
acter of the Pauline theology and its certain genesis in the facts of 
his conversion, taken in connection with the information we possess 
of his pre-Christian beliefs, require us to suppose a larger sub- 
jective preparation for faith than perhaps he himself could readily 
recognize. He did not begin to be a logician with his conversion ; 
that event in his case, as in ours, had a history both in his head 
and his heart before the overwhelming revelation came which 
transformed his confused reasonings and wild emotions into as- 
sured conviction and unassailable experience. The most dangerous 
rationalism is that which fails to see the work of the Spirit as 
much in the common processes of the intellect and the passions as 
in the blaze of open heavens and the flashes of sudden insight. 
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The external circumstances of the conversion of Saul are con- 
fused and uncertain, but their confusion is only such as must 
attend all observation of outward things at those supreme moments 
when man has dealings with the unseen. It was connected with 
striking and mysterious objective phenomena, but we have no 
materials at hand to certainly determine their character. The 
three accounts of his conversion, all given by Luke, are difficult to 
harmonize—a confusion of details which is itself a proof of the 
general truth of the narrative. His traveling companions ex- 
perienced these as well as Saul, but in the blinding splendor they 
saw no face, and in the deafening sound they heard no message. 
So far as these rude temple guards are concerned, the resources 
of meteorology are quite sufficient to explain all that they saw or 
heard. Thus far one might assent wholly to the brilliant natural- 
istie construction of the narrative as wrought out by Renan; but 
it fails utterly to account for the other and more important half 
of the facts, the experience of Saul, an experience which was more 
than of sights and of sounds, and which became at once a creative 
force in his life. The presence of the living Lord is attested, not 
simply by what was seen and heard, but by what the Risen One 
wrought that day in the moral and spiritual nature of Saul of 
Tarsus. Paul saw the Lord. This is his repeated protestation, 
and the whole narrative is meaningless unless it be admitted. 
Paul was undoubtedly endowed with a highly excitable tem- 
perament; he had frequent visions in which by his own con- 
fession he was not able to fully separate inward from outward 
states; he was subject to ecstatic raptures in which he spoke in 
tongues; he seems for the most of his life to have been of infirm 
health—all these facts and more may be freely admitted, but they 
are only the temporal and physical conditions which may have. 
determined the form, but did not affect the reality, of an event 
which he could henceforth no more doubt than he could question 
the fact of his own personal existence. 


Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt him, nor deny; 
Yea, with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I, 
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Rather the earth shall doubt when her retrieving 
Pours in the rain and rushes from the sod, 

Rather than he, for whom the great conceiving 
Stirs in his soul to quicken into God. 


Aye, though thou then should’st strike him from his glory, 
Blind and tormented, maddened and alone, 

Even on the cross would he maintain his story, 
Yes, and in hell would whisper, “I have known!” 


Paul calls his experience “the heavenly vision.” He saw a 


spiritual presence, glorious in appearance, which he recognized 
as the Risen One, and who revealed himself to sight and hearing 
in visible form and audible speech. Yet what he insists upon 
continually is not the sensible factor of his vision, but its spiritual 


import. “It pleased God . . . to reveal his Son in me. God 

. hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” There is 
no need to shrink from crediting fully the objective facts of this 
vision. Nothing is more common than for these high moments 
of spiritual illumination to take form and substance for the senses. 
The records of Methodism, and indeed every branch of the Chris- 
tian Church, are full of these psycho-religious phenomena. To 
the true mystic there are moments when spiritual things become 
physically tangible : 

Faith lends its realizing light; 
The clouds disperse, the shadows fly; 


The Invisible appears in sight, 
And God is seen by mortal eye. 


It was high noon on the Damaseus road, and in the sky there 
burned the tameless brilliance of a semitropic sun; but for Paul 
there has dawned the glory of the Sun behind the sun, seen rot 
in the visible heavens but in those more real heavens which open 
toward the spiritual realm. Stephen, too, had seen heaven opened 
in a ceiled room, the council chamber at Jerusalem, where the sky 
was certainly invisible to ordinary vision. Did he, as a prosaic 
commentator explains, “look out of the window”? There are other 
heavens than science knows or earthly vision can behold. Things 
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that eye sees not and ear hears not the Spirit of God reveals. 
Such was the blinding blaze of sudden glory which smote both 
the soul and body of Saul. The vision leaves its marks both in 
his physical and spiritual life. It is no mere abstraction of 
thought, however amazing and inspiring, but concrete experience, 
incorporated in his very being. The bodily weakness which he 
carries to the grave—the source of personal suffering and making 
him the object of self-pitying contempt—is but the fellowshi) 
of the sufferings of the Lord, the mark of his own death to the law 
by crucifixion with Christ. But with it is the consciousness of a 
new life in the Spirit. The power of the resurrection has quelled 
the inward strife. -He has received by gift a righteousness not 
his own. Well may he count as offal his hereditary and legal 
claims. To Paul all was of sovereign grace. To him there was 
no completed intellectual development leading up to a normal 
surrender to Christ. That process, so far as it existed at all, is 
suddenly ended by the direct divine revelation. A bolt from the 
blue has slain him. His vision of the Lord was that had by one 
torn from the darkness of the womb before the completion of 
spiritual gestation and suddenly brought into the light of day. 
He is led a helpless but willing captive in the triumph of the 
Christ. The veil of law has suddenly been removed, and he sees 
the true Shekinah. Before his unveiled vision is the Lord, the 
Spirit, and into that glory his own nature passes. 

Blinded by the vision, and not yet able to fully realize the 
sweetness and fullness of that grace which had visited even him 
who harried the Church of God, he who had left Jerusalem a 
furious persecutor enters Damascus a humble penitent, to leave it 
a fervent apostle. In the hostelry of Judas, on that street which 
is still called “Straight,” the word “brother” from a disciple of 
Jesus assures him of his absolution and turns the vision of glory 
into the vision of peace. He glories now in what but a week ago 
he counted as infamy, and willingly becomes an outward sharer 
in the shame of Jesus by mystical union with the Lord in Chris- 
tian baptism. The ceremony was strangely significant to Paul 
by its exact accordance with the revelation that has come to him. 
He counts himself as dead with Jesus; let the old nature crucified 
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be buried beneath the baptismal flood.’ It is a new man who rises, 
still wearing in his dimmed eyes the wonder of a dream. 

In Paul’s conversion is the genesis of the Pauline Gospel. It 
is not the story of the earthly ministry of Jesus, but the revelation 
of his risen life and power. This revelation is a personal con- 
sciousness of Christ as dead and now alive. He will know nothing 
but Christ and him crucified. It is this spiritual Christ who has 
been revealed to him, the divine, eternal, heavenly Man, after the 
pattern of whose nature God is re-creating all things. His death 
being the end of the economy of law, the Gentiles are brought nigh. 
Thus Paul’s conversion as a Christian, his system as a theologian, 
and his vocation as an apostle are all implicit in his vision of the 
Risen Lord. 





THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


THE expository and homiletic suggestions of this department of the 
Review will continue for the present year to be chiefly studies from the 
Old Testament. This decision has been largely influenced by the neglect 
which is given in many pulpits to the religious values of the ancient cov- 
enant. The hope is that a new stimulus may be given to Scriptural ex- 
position. There is no preaching so genuinely modern and up-to-date as 
biblical preaching, for the Bible belongs to the literature of power whose 
values are eternal. It has a message for every age and for all time. 

As we pass the period of the fall of Samaria, the last years of the king- 
dom of Judah and the birth of literary prophecy, much help can be found 
in books of modern scholarship such as McCurdy’s History, Prophecy, and 
the Monuments, and Henry Preserved Smith’s Old Testament History. 
Very able commentaries are those in the International Critical series: 
Harper’s Amos and Hosea and Gray’s Isaiah. Easier for those who 
read only the English Bible are those in the Century Bible: Skinner's 
I and II Kings, Whitehouse’s Isaiah and Horton’s Minor Prophets. In- 
dispensable both for exegesis and exposition are George Adam Smith's 
Book of the Twelve Prophets and Isaiah. As no studies on Amos will 
appear in these pages, attention is called to McFadyen’s A Cry for Jus- 
tice and Longacre’s Amos, Prophet of a New Order. 

Beginning for the year is made with a brief essay on the spiritual 
significance of the period from the fall of Samaria to the Exile. 


'The fact that the Greek word for baptism primarily means immersion does not necessarily 
imp ly the universal prevalence of actual dipping in the early church. These is chundant sensen 
to think that it had come to have a liturgical sense in Judaism and that the 
of water in any form was regarded as a symbolical submersion of the candidate = his perfect 
initiation into a new order. 
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Gop 1n Hisrory 


The Bible is the Book of God. Its poems are songs about God; its 
wise sayings are the utterances of the wisdom of God; its prophetic 
writers speak in the name of God. It contains much history, but its his- 
tory is not told from the standpoint of the human historian, but from the 
point of view of God. This is amply illustrated in our recent expositions 
in which we have tried to religiously interpret the story of the divided 
kingdoms of Israel. The prophetic authors of the Kings and the priestly 
writers of the Chronicles, so vastly different in their spirit, agree in one 
thing: Jehovah, the God of Israel, is the mighty protagonist of their 
tragic tale. He is the one King whose scepter controls the issues 
of the tremendous drama; the earthly monarchs are only his viceroys 
and are constantly judged by their relation to him. The prophets are 
his spokesmen, the eternal ethic of his character flung into speech and 
act. Greater than the inspired book is the inspired history behind it, of 
which it is the record. 

In the varying fates of the two kingdoms we see the vindication 
of the ways of God; the sad story of Samaria reveals the doom of dis- 
obedience, while in the checkered fortunes of Jerusalem we see mercy 
prevailing over judgment. 

To be sure there were earthly causes for this divergence of national 
destiny. Israel came in closer contact with the culture of Phenicia, 
with its sensual seduction and abominable worship; her whole history 
was a long struggle with Syria for supremacy and she was exposed to 
the first shock of the Assyrian invasion with its “atheism of force and 
fear.” Judah was comparatively isolated on her barren hills away from 
the highways of history, and hidden thus in the fasinesses of the divine 
purpose was able to outlive her sister on the north, appropriate the 
lesson of her downfall, and profit by the prophetic preaching. But these 
mundane conditions, as well as the original division of the kingdoms, 
were “of the Lord,” for not only history but geography may be the vehicle 
of divine revelation. 

Certainly the northern kingdom was humanly the more interesting. 
The fertile soil, the scenic beauty of the land, from cedar-crowned Lebanon 
to the plain of Sharon with its brilliant bloom, and the valley of Jezree! 
with its golden grain, all dominated by that Samarian hill which was at 
once a diadem of beauty and a fortress of strength—these were a fitting 
environment for a brilliant history. And brilliant it was, in its bad- 
ness as in its goodness. The statecraft of its founder, Jeroboam I, the 
military glory of the house of Omri, the splendor of the prosperous 
reign of Jeroboam II, are but a little part of its picturesque history. 
Here, too, was born Israel’s greatest gift to the world, literary prophecy. 
Amos, himself a Judean, was inspired by the sins of Samaria to speak 
stern words of judgment in the name of a holy God, and Hosea, a true 
son of the north, saturated with the natural poetry of its scenery, gave 
the world its first glimpse of that divine Heart whose anguish of suffering 
love means atonement. The “ten lost tribes” are lost forever, but earth 
ean never lose this dual vision of the God of righteousnéss and love. 
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In comparison the story of Judah seems dull and prosaic, her sins 
more sordid than the purple vice of Jezebel, her goodness less glorious 
than the fiery flame of Elijah’s zeal for God. Conservation is always 
less interesting than origination, but it is not less useful. Without the 
priest, the prophet’s message would soon die away. Judea, by its very 
monotony of life and its isolation, had a stability which Samaria never 
had; one dynasty only sits upon its throne, and its scribes at last shape 
that discipline of the law which has fashioned the firmesi national type 
the world has ever known. Samaria falls, the brilliant bubble of its 
transient beauty bursts and is lost forever, but Jerusalem, the city of 
David and throne of Solomon, abides to become the sepulcher of Christ 
and to give to earth a dream of a holy city which is even now coming 
down from God out of heaven. 

All history is inspired and is a never-finished Scripture. The living 
God still guides the destinies of men and nations. His voice of doom 
still denounces national degeneracy, his hand of power is still stretched 
out to punish a people’s selfish pride, and his love still cares for his own. 
“These things happened unto them by way of example, and they were 
written for our admonition upon whom the ends of the ages are come.” 


A PeniTent PEOPLE AND THE Divine PARDON 


©, the hurt and the hurt and the hurt of love, 
Wherever the sun shines and waters flow 

It hurts the snowdrop, it hurts the dove, 
God on his throne and man below. 


The book of Hosea is one of the mountain tops of revelation in which 
the shadow of the Cross falls back on the pages of prophecy. The God 
of Hosea is no passionless metaphysical Deity, self-centered and content; 
he is a broken-hearted Husband of his wife, the faithless nation. The 
prophet in the domestic tragedy which had blighted his own life caught 
a glimpse of that hurt which sin makes in the heart of God, whose mean- 
ing is atonement. In the tender pleadings of outraged love which still 
loves on in its agony of fidelity we hear already the voice of the suffering 
Saviour. 

“In thee the fatherless findeth a father’s pity” (Hos. chap. 14). 
The repentance of man finds its warrant and motive in that grief 
of God over human sin whose final flowering of revelation is the crimson 
rose of redemption borne on the thorny branches of the Cross. All human 
help is vain; neither Assyrian might nor Egyptian cavalry can save the 
backslidden people. Our hands still shape the false gods of ritual re- 
ligion and we give futile trust to our self-righteous works. But we can 
claim nothing of the divine justice; we can hope everything of the divine 
mercy. 

Not the labor of my hands 
Could fulfill thy law's commands, 
In my hands no price I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling. 
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“Take with you words and so return unto Jehovah.” Words, as 
words, are worthless, but as the pledge of penitence they are priceless. 
It is a true sign of religious awakening when ritual forms and dead 
liturgic phrases break up, giving place to real spontaneous prayers and 
the mechanism of worship yields to the broken speech of true repentance. 
What shall we bring to our injured God? He has said, “I will have loyal 
love and not sacrifice and the knowledge of God rather than burnt offer- 
ings.” The law had indeed said, “Ye shall not appear empty before your 
God.” But the awakened spiritual sense says, “Bring no more vain 
oblations.” The one point at which the broken heart can blossom into 
some form of outward expression is in speech, and so, says Hosea, “We 
will render, as bullocks, our lips.” True prayer is a sacrifice whose 
fragrance is above that of burnt offerings. The lips are an altar where 
the fire of the Lord shall meet the dedicated life in cleansing efficacy. 
Hosea, like Amos and Isaiah, placed the emphasis not upon religious cere- 
mony but upon spiritual worship. 

Jehovah pledges his pardon to a penitent people. “I will heal their 
backslidings, and love them freely, for mine anger is turned away.” 
Doom did fall on Israel; like a blasting sirocco of the desert the Assyrian 
power swept from the East and blighted the bloom of her national life 
(Hos. 13.15); but all the winds of God are not east winds, and like the 
mists from the western sea his mercy shall rise to refresh and revive 
the withered life of a nation. “I will be like the dew upon Israel.” 
Hosea, like all true lovers, feels the spiritual sympathy between the land 
and people, between nature and grace. Nowhere except on the lips of 
Jesus do we hear such sweet parables of the divine grace, drawn in holy 
pictures from tree and flower. Like the lily in its living beauty shall 
Israel bloom again, but no more with the lily’s fragile loveliness, but with 
a rooted strength like the giant cedars of Lebanon. Repentance shall 
turn the withered winter of the people’s downfall into the reviving spring- 
time of life and hope. 

The righteousness that man cannot offer as a ground of pardon shall 
follow as a fair fruitage from the forgiving mercy of our God. The re- 
stored life shall breathe a fragrance like the balsam breath of the fir- 
laden hills, and “they shall revive as the grain and blossom as the vine.” 
All the good works of the holy life are the fruit of the Spirit. “From 
me is thy fruit found.” 

“O Israel, return unto Jehovah, thy God.” Real repentance, then, is 
more than a passing dew of tears, a morning cloud of sorrow (Hos. 
6.4); it is an act of the will, a true turning of the currents of a life. Its 
divine ground is that revealed anguish of the Eternal Heart which we 
name atonement, and which for us sinners shines from the cross of Jesus 
Christ. “Him hath God exalted with his right hand to give repentance 
unto Israel and forgiveness of sins.” 


Thou knowest, O Saviour, the depth of its sorrow, 
Didst measure its joy by the might of thy pain; 
Lord of all yesterdays, days, and tomorrows, 
Help us love on, in the hope of thy gain. 
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Hurt though it may, love on, love forever, 
Love for love’s sake, like the Father above, 
But for whose brave-hearted Son we had never 

Known the sweet hurt of the sorrowful love. 


A Propuetic Picrure oF UNIVERSAL PEACE 


Sing the bridal of nations! with chorals of love. 
Sing out the war-vulture and sing in the dove, 

Till the hearts of the peoples keep time in accord, 
And the voice of the world is the voice of the Lord! 


“It must come,” says Micah, “for the mouth of Jehovah of Hosts hath 
spoken it” (Mic. 4. 4-8; Isa. 2. 2-4). Universal peace has ever been the 
dream of the prophet, the song of the poet, and the prayer of the saint. 
it will come, proclaims the prophet, as the result of the revelation of the 
unity of God to the nations. A common faith and worship will cause 
national lines to vanish in a universal human brotherhood. Human 
speech shall melt into the music of universal praise, and all hearts shall 
beat as one in the rhythm of universal love. The final form of social 
order shall be one in which competition gives place to cooperation. Je- 
hovah of hosts, no longer worshiped as the Lord of armies but as Prince 
of Peace, shall be sole arbiter in national debates. “He shall judge be- 
tween many peoples and arbitrate for strong nations far and wide.” The 
Hague tribunal, treaties of arbitration, the Conference for disarmament— 
all are earthly expressions of the statesmanship of God. 

A first fruitage of universal peace will be the conservation of the 
bounty of nature. The tools of destruction shall become the instruments 
of industrial salvation. “They shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks.” War is waste; it perverts the 
beauty and wealth of the world into a ministry to man’s wickedness. 
Those twin precious gifts, iron and coal, whose possible exhaustion 
thoughtful men are dreading, are being recklessly squandered in the con- 
struction and operation of engines of death. The political life of the 
greatest nations of earth is paralyzed at the dictation of a vast conspiracy 
of greed selfishly interested in the maintenance of a military market for 
their wares. The enormous treasure now spent in the war establish- 
ments of Europe and America would, if invested along the lines of eco- 
nomic and educational advancement, solve the problems of poverty, banish 
plague and pestilence, redeem the deserts, cancel the curse of ignorance, 
endow scientific research for the conquest of nature, and equip the holy 
hosts of God for world-wide evangelism. Plowshares and pruning hooks 
are the divine intent of bronze and steel. 

A further consequence of national peace will be private prosperity. 
“They shall sit, every man under his own vine and under his fig tree, 
and none shall make them afraid.” There is no greater hindrance to civic 
reform than “a vigorous foreign policy.” It is an old trick of tyrants 
to divert attention from domestic abuses by diplomatic entanglements 
with an alien enemy. No nation is free in time of war; all must then 
support the state, whatever its political character, or be counted un- 
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patriotic. Sir Robert W. Perks, that splendid English Wesleyan layman, 
said at the third Ecumenical Conference of Methodism, during the Boer 
War: “We are losing—let us face it as citizens, as voters—we are losing 
control of our national life. We have not got the power we had. It is 
centering in our departments, it is being intrusted to an oligarchy, it is 
passing from the hands of Parliament, and I say that it is one of the 
dangers of war.” Peace is a prime condition of real political progress. 
The real foes of a country are not foreign; and the abolition of interna- 
tional strife would set free the militant energies of man to combat and 
conquer the domestic vices that defy God and defile manhood. 

The prophet portrays the true task of statesmanship; it is the salva- 
tion of human wreckage. Peace among men will be followed by healing 
of all human hurts. “I will gather the lame, the cast-off will I bring in, 
and all the afflicted.” Nobler even than the conservation of natural re- 
sources is the redemption of human waste. “The human harvest was 
bad,” writes a historian of the latter days of Roman power. War means 
the sacrifice of the flower of a nation’s manhood, and the survival of the 
unfit. There is much foolish teaching to-day on the subject of what is 
called eugenics. Let the supreme object of government be made the 
making of manhood rather than the destruction of life, and our human- 
kind will have room to blossom into its best. Henry the Great was more 
kingly in his prosaic ambition to give every French peasant a fowl in his 
pot every Sunday than when his white plume dominated the bloody bil- 
lows of battle at Ivry. The true grandeur of nations can be achieved only 
under the conditions of peace. 

The vision of the prophet awaits realization. He knew it to be a far- 
off hope. “In the latter days it shall come to pass.” Shall not we, who 
have heard the herald angels singing “Peace!” help to bring it near? 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of war's great organ shakes the skies! 
But, beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 


CALL AND CONSECRATION OF THE PROPHET 


Vision is the seal of vocation. “In the beginning God,” is the law of 
life as well as the order of nature. Moses bending before the burning 
bush, Saul blinded with glory upon the Damascus road, and Isaiah 
trembling as he clung to the shuddering posts of the temple gates are but 
brilliant types of the truth that all high service has its inspiration in the 
unseen Holies. Not that every man shall see, as Isaiah did, a dazzling 
theophany and hear the Trisagion of seraphic song. Many, like Hosea, 
shall see the face of God in the tragedy of their own broken lives, and 
more shall hear his voice in the inner call of conscience. As Whittier 
sublimely sings of Sumner: 


No trumpet sounded in his ear, 

He saw not Sinai’s cloud and flame ; 
But never yet to Hebrew seer 

A clearer voice of duty came. 
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Everything great begins in a dream. To us all have come these 
moments of illumination when we glimpsed the divine glory and heard 
the call to life’s mission. 

It was “in the year that King Uzziah died” that the call came to the 
youthful seer (Isa. 6.1-13). It had been a long and for the most part 
a splendid reign. Since Solomon no monarch had swayed so wide a 
scepter or achieved such national glory. But upon all this dazzling re- 
nown came God’s punishment for pride and beauty’s eclipse. The flame 
of his earthly fame had faded into the loveless ashes of lonely leprosy. 
Surely the youthful prophet had profoundly felt the tragedy of such a 
career. It is over against this view of the vanity of worldly glory that 
God gives his messenger the heavenly vision. In the white radiance of the 
divine holiness all the beauty of earth is a blasted and blighted thing. 
Before the seen supremacy of heavenly ideals the mundane standards of 
success show their tawdry and tarnished unworthiness. 


There are flashes struck from midnight, 
There are fire flames noondays kindle, 

Whereby piled-up honors perish, 
Whereby swollen ambitions dwindle. 


The vision of the divine holiness is therefore the vision of personal 
impurity. To see the real splendor of goodness is to become aware of 
our own sinfulness. The ideal is at first and may continue to be a par- 
alyzing factor. Every artist soul has felt this despair before the tran- 
scendent beauty of his dream. “I am slow of speech,” pleads Moses. “Who 
is sufficient for these things?” exclaims Paul. “I am a man of unclean 
lips,” moans Isaiah. Self-consciousness is ever the.ruin of high achieve- 
ment. One look into the sinful heart and wicked will is enough. Then 
let the gaze be turned steadfastly to the flame-fountain of cleansing and 
inspiration. Then the soiled lips and heart will become an altar where the 
glowing coals of divine consecration shall rest with purging power. 

With the consecration of lips and life comes the call to witnessing 
and the commission as messenger of Jehovah. The despair has departed, 
the reluctance is vanquished, and with splendid alacrity he responds, 
“Here am I, send me.” It is worth noting that the message was not com- 
mitted to the singing seraphs with vibrant wings, who hymned the holi- 
ness of the Eternal, but to a trembling mortal crouching in the skirts of the 
divine glory. These hovering courtiers of heaven, veiling their faces in 
reverence and their bodies in humility, stand with poised pinions ready 
for sacred service, but the supreme task is never trusted to them. Men 
make better preachers than angels. The highest power of the message 
lies in its humanness. Revelation is but the disclosure of the human 
heart of God; it can be spoken only by human lips as a message out of 
human experience. 

There is another despair of the prophet besides the sense of unworthi- 
ness and incapacity; it is the callousness, the carelessness, the sense- 
bound contentment of the hearers. The supreme problem of the King- 
dom is not the seed or the sower, but the soil. Jesus himself was com- 
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pelled to appeal to a spiritual sympathy in his audience. “He that is of 
the truth heareth my voice.” And so he spoke in parables, those holy 
pictures which were a direct appeal to the faculty of spiritual insight. It 
is a part of the heart-breaking tragedy of the messengers of God that to 
so many it is a message of condemnation. 


Go on hearing, without understanding, 
Go on seeing, without perception. 


And here emerges the sole faith that can give courage to the lonely 
witness for God; it is Isaiah’s characteristic doctrine of “the remnant.” 
The future always belongs to the faithful few who obey the heavenly 
vision. The vindication of the vision is the task of to-morrow. Prophets, 
martyrs, confessors and reformers, rejected by their own generation, are 
still the heralds of a coming age. There is no more precious consolation 
to the patient toiler in the vineyards of earth than to hear through all 
the outward show of futility and failure the promise, “The holy seed is 
the stock thereof.” 





THE ARENA 


THE CONFERENCE COURSE OF STUDY 


In this day of tolerance and freedom of thought, it is amazing to find 
ministers in Protestant Christian Churches who would seek to put the 
pulpit of to-day under bondage by laying upon it the dead hand of the 
past. Is Christianity now to be interpreted as being a body of beliefs, 
duly authorized, wrought out and final? Is it to be understood that as 
ministers of the gospel we are commissioned to take to men the Nicene 
Creed, the Westminster Confession, the Augsburg Confession, the Thirty- 
nine Articles, or the Twenty-five? If the New Testament is to be an 
authority, it would seem that our commission is more simple and direct, 
that we are simply commissioned to take Christ and his gospel to men 
and that we are not commissioned to do anything else. Are we to be 
asked to accept the long ago exploded view that Christianity is funda- 
mentally a system of doctrines to be accepted, defended, and proclaimed? 
Is salvation a matter of beliefs or of faith? We might well pause to in- 
quire, Whence came the creeds and by what authority? In view of the 
fact that there is not a creed in Christendom that has one scintilla of 
authority from Christ or his gospels, are we to consider ourselves under 
bondage to some given doctrinal formule? Is salvation by doctrine some 
cut and dried system of theology? Is the heart of Christianity a creed 
or a great, divine Personality? Not only are the creeds man-made, ex- 
pressive of the judgments of fallible men, but in none of them is there a 
moral note sounded. Is conformity to a creed, Orthodoxy, to be a substi- 
tute for Christ? 

If so, then whose orthodoxy shall it be, for there are numerous varie- 
ties to select from? Are opinions in religion fundamental? Have we only 
a Book to offer to men? Is the great loyalty a loyalty to an institution 
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and a creed? If so, then we are asked to accept rank Romanism, and 
Protestant Christian thought is not likely to move in that direction. Are 
we asked to accept the conclusion that everything in connection with the 
Christian religion has been thought out to a finality by the Fathers? that 
there is no more place for intellect and mind in the field of religious 
thought? that the farthest intellectual boundary has been reached, no 
more light to break or knowledge to be attained? Does the Spirit no 
longer function as a Guide because there is no more truth to be re- 
vealed? that finality is reached, and this is the sign, Ne plus ultra? Is 
it possible that Christianity must rest her case on the opinions of men, 
things debatable, and call such assurance? 

What was it that was authoritative and compelling in the message 
of Christ? The only answer is, it was Spirit and Life; and other than 
these, all else in Christianity is negligible. 

The test Jesus gave of religion was that of fruits, effects produced. 
The great need of to-day is not more emphasis on doctrine and creed, 
but on life and spirit, the practice of religion. To give doctrine first place 
is in open violation of the New Testament. When we come to the matter 
of definitions and the use of words, there is need of attention to mean- 
ings. When we speak of Divinity we ought to know whether we mean 
this or that, at least there ought to be some clearness as to meaning. 
The same can be said of Atonement, Original Sin, etc. It is quite one 
thing to talk and another thing to be intelligent. In the matter of pre- 
existence, if self-conscious being is implied, then being born of a woman 
is utterly inconceivable. If the death of Jesus was of Divine appoint- 
ment and of the nature of a sacrifice made to God, then the grounds there- 
of should be clearly stated. If stated one way, it would imply that God 
had gotten himself driven into a corner so that he had to have a more 
than human sacrifice in order to save himself or his moral government. 
As to the matter of sacrifice, either the prophets or the priests were 
wrong. 

In regard to Adam’s disobedience, it must be judged like any other 
act of disobedience—by the effect that followed. The Serpent said that the 
effect would be “That your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods 
knowing good and evil.” And finally God himself said, “Behold, the man 
is become as one of us, to know good and evil.” If such was the result 
of partaking of the forbidden fruit—an enlarged field of knowledge— 
ability to discriminate between right and wrong, then it might be entirely 
proper to say it was a Fall upward. 

If our Scripture documents are to be taken as absolutely inerrant 
and infallible, a very great and informing service would be rendered if 
some one would give a harmony of the sayings of Jesus and Moses, of 
the Prophets and the Priestly Code, of the imprecatory Psalms and the 
Sermon on the Mount, of the books of Kings and Chronicles. The effort 
to turn down modern Christian scholarship, to treat it as if it were 
naught, is not only bold but arrogant. The finest and most trustworthy 
scholarship the Christian world has ever known is the scholarship of 
to-day. 
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In order to save religion, must the mind be placed under constraint? 
or, for love of truth, shall it be accorded the inherent right of investiga- 
tion and inquiry? Surely, there is more light to break and more to learn 
and know. 

Columbus, O. J. C. ARBUCKLE. 





PEN, PICTURE, OR PULPIT 


Every preacher who dabbles in writing, or who finds pictures fascinat- 
ing, must have, at some time, been tempted to debate within himself con- 
cerning the relative educational values of the written, spoken, and pictured 
word. He is helped along in his arguments by frequent statements in the 
current magazines and papers on the growing power of the pen. He is led 
to believe that this implement is not only mightier than the sword, but 
more potent than the impassioned voice of the preacher or lecturer as 
well, And he may become convinced that the day of pulpit oratory is 
slowly but surely passing out. 

Then he learns from other popular sources of the rapidly widening in- 
fluence of the moving picture. The eye as a medium for receiving and 
conveying knowledge has come into its own. And the minister who is 
finding his Sunday evening services a problem, begins to wonder if it 
is not time to stop preaching and to start picturing. 

After hearing considerable discussion along these lines, I had balanced 
the thing out satisfactorily, as I believed, in my own mind. I reflected 
carefully that, while the preacher's story or article might touch a larger 
circle than his spoken sermon, the power of the former would be less in- 
tense. And despite the fact that nine tenths of our impressions come to 
us through the eye, that channel flows less deep than that of fervently 
uttered speech. 

I even went so far as to forecast that if many more of our screen 
idols should chance to reveal their clay feet, a stream of righteously in- 
dignant movie fans might come to be diverted to our churches. 

While I was still thinking, I was able to hear Dr. Titus Lowe of 
Omaha in a timely address on “The Waning Power of the Pulpit,” which 
title he cautioned us to note was in quotation marks, and not his own 
phrasing. It was not until then that I came to see clearly what was 
the essential difference between the preached and the written or pictured 
message. There was something I had overlooked in my deliberate reason- 
ing. The pulpit must always be supreme, because, as Dr. Lowe forcefully 
put it: “Preaching is a passion; primarily, secondarily, and altogether a 
passion!” 

Educational processes, carried on either through the printed page or 
picture, are good, and there should be no antagonism between their pro- 
gram and the pulpit. But preaching, because it is a passion, is set apart. 
It is a passion for the whole world as well as for one’s own intimate neigh- 
borhood; a passion such as isolated the young doctor in Johan Bojer’s 
great story, who had The Face of the World stamped on his dreams. 

The preacher, even though he may serve some little “four corners” that 
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would make “Gopher Prairie” look like a dizzy metropolis, must still climb 
his lonely mountain top, must keep to a level above that of his com- 
munity, and yet be a vital part of it, pulsating to its every need. The 
pulpit, because of the personality of the deliverer, glowing through and 
inseparably connected with his message, need never envy the power of 
any other medium. Contact with a living dynamic force will never be sur- 
passed by the colder written or pictured idea. 

Writing preachers! Don’t be tempted to persuade yourselves that you 
can discharge your particular responsibilities by the use of your pen, and 
so make up to your conscience for the personal work you shrink from. 
Pastors who find pulpit work a strain! Don’t fancy that by resorting to 
the educational picture you can better accomplish the results you covet. 
The chances are that your most haltingly given sermon will do more to 
build up and spiritually nourish your flock than reels of the most uplifting 
of films, or lantern slides. 

Pictures and literature have a big place in the scheme of things. 
But the time is not yet when the warmly throbbing personal appeal has 
any peers as a means for reaching and gripping the average masses and 


classes. 
Grace AvARD TOMKINSON, 
Rowan, lowa. 





“THERE IS NO HELL” 


“Tuere is no hell! 
That God would doom to lasting flames 
A portion of mankind, 
Is but the nightmare of the race, 
The frightened dream of mortal mind. 
Man! Of God’s own self, a part; 
And dear to him as children are 
To brooding, mother heart.” 
So spake the modern preacher, 
And 1 who take to gentle truth and mild 
Had almost said, “Amen!” 
It seemed to me so comforting, 
And then— 
I looked around and saw the woe 
All caused by human sin, 
The everlasting Calvary, 
Beneath the world’s wild din; 
And thought if I by word or deed 
Had helped to press hard down 
Upon the brow of Son of Man, 
The heavy, thorn-made crown, 
Although my feet tread golden streets, 
Where heavenly anthems swell, 
Within the halls of memory 
Is everlasting hell. 
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And if sin be an opiate 

And make me cease to care 
And lose the tender heart that sobs 

The penitential prayer, 
Ah, well! 

That would be, it seems to me, 
The very lowest hell! 

RaYMOND Huse. 
Concord, N. H. 





IS THE DIVINE FATHERHOOD UNIVERSAL? 


Some time since there was a discussion in one of the English maga- 
zines in reference to the preaching of the Fatherhood of God, and as to 
whether or not all men are the children of God. The brother who started 
the discussion, signing himself “Pastor,” asked this question: “What has 
been the effect of the preaching of the Fatherhood?” He said that he was 
converted under a “gospel of terrors,” which he used to preach himself, 
but for ten years he had discarded it for the more tender and reasonable 
message. To him this was the true gospel, but it failed to lay hold of 
the masses like the older, harder gospel. “Though crowds come to hear 
me,” he says, “apparently I have no power in my gospel to save them.” 

One who was converted fifty years ago under the gospel of terrors, like 
the brother who preceded him, and like him had discarded it, writes, 
“I have taught continuously and done my best with children, but though 
I can see some good, it seems to me there was something stronger and 
better about the old Puritans and the Christians I can remember, and 
more converts were made then than now.” 

A preacher who had been in the ministry twenty-three years followed: 
“I firmly believe in the Fatherhood of God, but it is a doctrine for Chris- 
tians, not for converting men from sin to holiness. I have found that the 
most potent truths for conversion are the exceeding sinfulness of sin, the 
full and effective atonement by the Lord Jesus Christ on the Cross, and the 
emphatic declaration of the necessity and the power of the Holy Ghost 
for conversion, sanctification, and effective work for God.” He adds, “For 
some time I have preached the Fatherhood of God but without results; 
last Sunday I resolved to try the gospel of terrors so called, and the result 
was a genuine, open, old-fashioned conversion.” 

This was followed by another preacher who criticized the last con- 
tributor and called him “a grim humorist.” He charged him with believing 
in the Universal Fatherhood of God, but finding it did not produce con- 
versions, he preached the old gospel of terrors. “To do this,” he says, 
“shows us to be sons of Gehenna and makes sons of Gehenna. It is to 
misrepresent—calumniate, blaspheme God in our anxiety to make an in- 
stant impression.” 

Then the Rev. Rhondda Williams, a well-known Congregationalist 
leader in England, takes up the discussion: “What does ‘Pastor’ mean,” 
he asks, “by ‘saving souls’? Surely he has made some men good, helped 
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some to the true religious life. Do the crowds go away without any uplift, 
without catching sight of the higher visions of life, without knowing 
anything of the pull of the divine power? Does he neither strengthen nor 
beautify any character, and does he minister no comfort and consolation? 
If so, his ministry is indeed a failure, and it is time to be more than 
anxious. But if he does these things, does he not save?” In answer to 
the question, Is the Universal Fatherhood of God a Fact? the editor of 
the magazine referred to, quotes from a book written by Mr. Williams in 
which he says that Saint Paul and Saint John do not preach the Universal 
Fatherhood of God, but Jesus Christ does. “To Saint Paul and Saint John 
and the New Testament writers generally, the phrase ‘sons of God’ or 
‘children of God’ describes an acquired character. It denotes something 
that does not belong to all men as such. Saint Paul says, ‘As many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.’ Writing to the Gala- 
tians he says, ‘Ye are the children of God through faith in Jesus Christ.’” 
“To Saint Paul,” says Mr. Williams, “even Jesus was not born the Son of 
God, he was born of the seed of David according to the flesh, and deter- 
mined to be the Son of God in power according to the Spirit of holiness. 
Saint John says, “To as many as received him to them gave he power 
[right, privilege] to become the sons of God.’ The same apostle says, 
‘He that doeth not righteousness must not be counted amongst the children 
of God, nor he that loveth not his brother.’” 

“But Christ,” Mr. Williams says, “teaches that we are the sons of 
God.” He recognizes the distinction Christ makes between “the children 
of the Kingdom” and “the children of the wicked one.” He admits that 
Jesus Christ called one man “the son of perdition,” that he said to a 
company gathered about him, “If God were your Father, ye would love 
me, but ye are of your father the devil.” Yet he holds that the Universal 
Fatherhood of God is distinctly set forth in Christ’s teaching. He quotes 
Christ as laying upon his disciples certain requirements. If complied 
with, they will be “the children of your Father which is in heaven,” they 
shall be the “children of the Highest.” Then he says, “In the immortal 
parable of the Prodigal Son, the fatherhood and sonship continue through 
all the story of sin.” Thus the discussion ends. 

If we put John 1. 12 alongside the story of the Prodigal Son, can we 
find an answer to the question as to the Universal Fatherhood of God? 
God is our Father, always our Father, the Father of all, as implied if 
not distinctly set forth in Luke 3. 38, but if we, any man who knows of 
God, would have the right to be recognized as a son of God, and enter into 
the enjoyment of the privilege of such relationship, he must acknowledge 
God as his Father, obey him, accept and appropriate (by faith in Jesus 
Christ) all that is provided for him. Then he shall have the Spirit wit- 
nessing with his spirit that he is a child of God, there will be joy in 
heaven and in his own heart as he hears the Father, by the Spirit, saying, 
“This is my son.” EpwWIn GENGE. 

Rupert, Vt. 

[Nore ny THE Eprror—This discussion probably arises out of con- 
founding the word fatherhood in its natural and its ethical sense. Of 
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course, all men are by nature children of God. Life, conscience, thought, 
will—all are derived from him and not from the devil. But sin forfeits 
the moral rights of sonship, which may be restored by repentance and 
faith in Jesus Christ. God never has forfeited his rights of fatherhood. 
The divine grace, the atoning fact, the gift of the Spirit—all are ex- 
pressions of his fatherly love to the lost. It is therefore quite possible 
and logical to preach both the universal Fatherhood of God and the uni- 
versal condemnation of sinners. ] 





STATUS OF RETIRED PROFESSORS IN GERMANY 


I ENJoyED reading Dr. Van Pelt’s articles on “Theology at German 
Universities” and on “Adolf Harnack” in the last number of the Review. 
I am wondering, however, if they do not give a false impression of the 
retirement law which has recently been enacted in Germany. Whatever 
the retirement law may mean, it does not mean that at present, at least, 
the affected professors must céase lecturing in their respective universi- 
ties. During the recent summer semester, the writer attended Professor 
Harnack’s lectures on Kanons und Texrtesgeschichte des Neuen Testaments. 
And during the present semester, fully 250 students are hearing his 
Kirchengeschichtliche Sozietat. Professor Deissmann assured me that 
Professor Harnack would be permitted to teach as long as he was able. 
I also heard other “retired” professors named by Dr. Van Pelt—this also 
was during the recent summer semester: Koenig at Bonn, Budde in Mar- 
burg, and Kaftan and Strack at Berlin. And in the Verzeichnis of the 
winter semester of the University of Berlin, the five “retired” Berlin pro- 
fessors, Harnack, Baudissin, Kaftan, Strack, and Runze (is not the Kunze 
of the Review an error?) are scheduled for courses. 

The specifications of the new retirement law I do not know. But it 
should be understood that those who yet desire to hear men like Professor 
Harnack may have the opportunity to do so, as at the present time his 
vigor is unabated. 

Townville, Pa. Frep D. GEALY. 





THE INTERNATIONAL FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 


Tue relation of education to the establishment of world peace is most 
admirably discussed in the November Review by Professor Wilm of 
Boston. Little, if any, unfavorable criticism can be offered against his 
six main points. Peace will be indefinitely postponed by the neglect of 
the things which he discusses. But in the conclusion of his essay, Dr. 
Wilm presents the means whereby action can be secured. He recognizes 
that there must be more than the “power to distinguish truth from error” 
and the “attitude of intellectual neutrality and impartial consideration.” 
Referring to Mrs. Asquith’s list of four elements of greatness—“humility, 
freedom from self, courage, and the power to love”—he suggests the pur- 
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suit of philosophy as the best means of promoting these fruits of char- 
acter, emphasis being placed upon the effect which contemplation has 
upon the minds of those who pursue it. An extensive quotation is given 
from Bertrand Russell’s The Problems of Philosophy. 

“One of the chief values of philosophy, according to Mr. Russell, 
consists in its power to liberate man from the thralldom of the instinctive 
life, and in the opening of the way into a realm where the petty differ- 
ences of feeling and the accidents of personal history do not enter. ‘The 
mind which has become accustomed to the freedom and impartiality of 
nhilosophic contemplation will preserve something of the same freedom 
and impartiality in the world of action and emotion. . . . The im- 
partiality which in contemplation is the unalloyed desire for truth is 
the very same quality of mind which in action is justice, and in emotion 
is that universal love which can be given to all, and not only to those who 
are judged useful or admirable.’ Has the spirit of Christianity ever been 
expressed in words more simple and splendid?” 

Adequate comment upon the foregoing is contained in the following 
quotation from a sermon by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, printed in the 
Christian Work November 12, 1921. The sentences quoted are on page 
597. “Consider, then, what the Western world is sending to them (the 
Chinese) as representative of its intelligence. This last year Bertrand 
Russell has been lecturing to large groups of students in Peking—Bertrand 
Russell, professor of mathematics in the University of Cambridge, 
England, and one of the keenest minds of the Western world. In social 
theory he is an ardent communist; in spiritual attitude he is violently 
anti-religious. He defined religion before a Chinese student audience as 
the organization of the persecuting instincts of mankind. In the name 
of Western intelligence he has been pouring scorn upon religion, saying 
that were he to have a religion he would be a Buddhist, but that he is in 
fact nothing religious at all. And during his stay he has been frankly 
and publicly living with his paramour, Miss Black, while his wife was 
divorcing him in England, and Miss Black herself has been lecturing to 
Chinese student audiences on the glories of free love.” 

The quotation is not given to criticize Russell’s communistic and 
Buddhist tendencies and sympathies. The fallacy which weakens Dr. 
Wilm’s splendid discussion is the assumption that there is moral dynamic 
in knowledge. He quotes Russell with approval relative to the narrow 
world of instinctive wishes, saying that “one way of escape is philosophic 
contemplation.” If Russell’s theory is not sufficiently powerful to curb 
his own baser instincts, and those of his paramour, it is not probable that 
it will restrain the less thoughtful and contemplative masses from the 
indulgence of the deeply rooted instinct to fight when provocation seems 
sufficient. 

Caledonia, Ohio. Joun D. GREEN. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


PROBLEMS OF PROTESTANTISM IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


THE present situation of Protestantism in Central Burope, especially 
in Germany, involves a multitude of grave problems. It is, of course, 
primarily the churches that the Revolution set free from state control 
that have the chief difficulties to face. So far as Methodism and the 
other churches formerly distinguished as “sects” or “free churches” are 
concerned, they are now in principle on a footing with what had been 
state churches. While the newly disestablished churches are bewildered 
because of the strangeness of the new situation, the former “sects,” 
especially Methodism, already have their organizations and their ex- 
perience in self-government. There is a vastly increased opportunity for 
Methodism in Central Europe. Moreover, the leaders and people of the 
“national churches” are now looking upon Methodism with far greater 
favor than formerly. They realize that they need our help. But they 
also feel that we ought to work with them in a spirit of fellowship and 
unity. And are they not right in this? Ought we not to seek some sort 
of federation with the other evangelical forces of these countries? Per- 
haps our problem lies chiefly at this point. Certainly our bishop for 
Central Europe enjoys the fullest confidence of the Christian leaders in 
those countries. 

The problems of the churches that have been separated from the 
state by the Revolution of 1918 relate chiefly to four matters of funda- 
mental importance: (1) the organization of the church; (2) the ques- 
tion of confessional standards, their contents and authority; (3) the evan- 
gelization of the people; (4) religious instruction in the schools. Of 
course the problems involved are not isolated; the matters with which 
they are concerned are inseparably intertwined. Indeed, at bottom the 
church’s problems are essentially one—the problem of a vital Christian 
faith. Wherever the supreme Lord and Teacher is in the midst, he will 
surely point out the way to solve all problems. 

1. The first and most obvious necessity for the newly emancipated 
church in Germany was that the various parties should get together. All 
at once left free to govern herself, the church, whose organization and 
government had hitherto been for the most part merely an affair of the 
state, was sadly bewildered. Severed from the state, the church as a 
palpable organization virtually ceased to exist. What remained was, to 
be sure, that which constitutes the essence of the church, that is, the 
conscious fellowship of believers; and yet even this fellowship was much 
disturbed by party spirit. Naturally some few elements of the old 
ecclesiastical order held over. The state did not at once put into effect 
the separation in all details; pastors and some other classes of church 
officers are still for the time being supported by the state. Nevertheless, 
when the Revolution became an accomplished fact, the church found 
herself to be largely devoid of the organs necessary for the fulfilling of 
her obvious tasks. Every Protestant Christian felt the urgency of the 
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need of getting together. The obstacles, however, were great. First stood 
the universal ignorance of the whole matter of ecclesiastical self-gov- 
ernment, for the church was without experience. Far more serious, how- 
ever, than the ignorance consequent upon inexperience was the want of 
mutual understanding among the various parties in the church. 

Immediately following the parliamentary proclamation of the sepa- 
ration of church and state the desire was voiced in several quarters that 
henceforth there might be one united church for the whole country in- 
stead of a continuation of separate organizations for the several states 
or even lesser divisions (provinces). This idea, however, has met with 
vigorous opposition. The outcome in the matter seems destined to be 
something like this: distinct and—in all essential things—autonomous 
ecclesiastical organizations for the several states and a sort of federation 
of all the churches of the realm. 

Already a good deal of progress has been made in working out con- 
stitutions for the church in all the states, The largest of the new church 
organizations will be that for the Older Provinces of Prussia. Here the 
movement toward organization has naturally been slower than else- 
where. In some states the church constitutions have already been 
agreed upon. The constitution for the church in “Old Prussia” will be 
determined by a Church Assembly. This Assembly, which has now been 
formed and is soon to meet, consists of (1) 193 delegates of the con- 
gregations (or groups of congregations) chosen by the members of the 
church twenty-four years of age and over, one third of the delegates to be 
clergymen; (2) the General Superintendents and the Presidents of the 
Provincial Synods; (3) a representative of each of the Protestant theo- 
logical faculties in the Older Provinces. Naturally the election did not 
proceed without some strife and bitterness between the “positive” and the 
“liberal” parties. In the result the former has a pretty decided ma- 
jority. 

There have been in all Prussia seven distinct churches for the 
different divisions or provinces. Under the new régime there will still 
be for the time being a like number of churches. But it is generally felt 
that, as soon as these churches get on their feet, they should swiftly move 
toward union into one church for all Prussia, while preserving a large 
measure of autonomy for the several divisional or provincial churches. 

Among the general principles for the organization and government 
of the church that have been widely approved the following deserve 
special notice: (1) The structure of the church must be “from within 
outward”; (2) the church cannot renounce the confession to Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, our Lord; and yet special confessional interests must 
be put into the background, in order that all who acknowledge the Lord- 
ship of Jesus may find room for cooperation in the church; (3) the 
church must be a church of the people and of the whole people, in so far 
as they stand upon the evangelical basis; especially must it be the people’s 
church in the sense that it must actively seek to penetrate and fill the 
whole life of the people with the spirit of Christianity; (4) the new 
people’s church must not be a “pastor’s church”; the church’s ministry 
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must no longer be a monopoly of the clergy; (5) the new church must 
be an evangelistic church in relation to the unevangelized masses of the 
people; (6) the new church must be a church for the youth of the land, 
and must make specific provision for their needs. A further point, con- 
cerning which there is no consensus of opinion, is the question of the de- 
sirability of episcopacy in the new order. The discussions on this point 
are very interesting, but the opposition will for the present render such 
an innovation impossible. 

2. The question of confessional standards in the new church has 
been touched on in the last paragraph. Naturally it has been and is a 
matter of much painful agitation. All sorts of proposals have been made. 
Some would have no binding dogmatic formulas whatsoever. Others 
would apply the historic standards pretty strictly, well knowing that the 
consequence would be a splitting of the church. Apparently the large 
majority have no thought of “a confessionless church”; they want the 
creeds to be retained, but they do not wish confessional tests to be 
applied so strictly as to exclude the liberals. Some of the most conserva- 
tive Lutherans, however, have been so uncompromising in their attitude 
that the liberals have felt themselves forced to declare that they could 
not remain in a church that demanded of its clergy unqualified adhesion 
to the dogmatic standards. But the desire to preserve the organic unity of 
the church has prevailed thus far and will probably prevail in the future. 

Here and there the question is raised, whether the time is not now 
ripe for the formulation of a new creed. Doubtless many feel that a really 
acceptable new creed “were a consummation devoutly to be wished,” but 
there are comparatively few who feel that the mood of the time is favor- 
able to the formulation of a creed. Two very popular proféssors of theology, 
Karl Heim and Otto Schmitz, have proposed a union and reorganization 
of all the evangelical forces of Germany, including the former free 
churches or “sects,” under the primitive Christian confession of faith: 
“Jesus is Lord.” Probably no one expects that such a thing can be fully 
realized at present, and yet the proposal is far more than merely inter- 
esting. It has already made a very considerable impression and it has 
not yet spent its force. There is something positively captivating in its 
fundamental idea. For the primitive confession of faith is clearly broad 
enough to embrace all real disciples of Jesus, while, if taken seriously, 
it would exclude all religionists that do not acknowledge his uncon- 
ditional Lordship. Moreover, in an evangelical church the words “Jesus 
is Lord” can be accepted only in such a way as to imply the repudiation 
of the hierarchical claims of Rome. Furthermore, if taken seriously and 
unequivocally, this confession of faith carries with it certain very im- 
portant implications, both positive and negative. It must be this Jesus, 
the Jesus of biblical testimony, not the Jesus of speculation or fancy, whom 
we acknowledge. And him we are to take in all simplicity as our Teacher 
and Leader, our living Lord, not merely as a most wise and holy man, 
to whom we accord the highest place among our teachers. It should be 
added that the proposal of Heim and Schmitz does not contemplate a 
unity in which any sort of inflexible uniformity is required. Within the 
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union as proposed there would be room for a considerable variety of 
usages; only, of course, nothing could be permitted that would violate the 
fundamental principles of the fellowship. 

3. The problem of evangelization has been commanding much at- 
tention of late. In the nature of the case it cannot be a matter for fierce 
agitation like some questions that are crying out for an immediate 
settlement. Yet the discussion of this question is now remarkably wide- 
spread and a large proportion of the leading churchmen are to-day insist- 
ing that a great popular evangelistic movement is an absolute necessity. 
Before the war such a view was anything but common. Far too much 
reliance was then placed on the assumed efficiency of the instruction in 
religion in the schools and on the special preparation of the boys and 
girls for confirmation. It was commonly held that by these means the 
people were essentially Christianized and that it was the function of the 
church to “foster” the religious life thus implanted. But now this view 
is pretty well shattered. Thinking men generally have been brought to 
see that the great popular aversion from the church is not so much the 
sign of a vast apostasy of such as once had believed as it is a proof that 
the great mass of the people never had been really Christianized. In 
the last decades before the war a few evangelists, such as Schrenk and 
Keller, had gained a large popular hearing and had even won the con- 
fidence of many pastors. Most of the pastors, however, were very critical 
in their attitude toward the evangelistic movement. They had an almost 
morbid horror of the very idea of revivalism. They feared to open the 
door to evangelism lest all manner of excesses and vagaries should enter 
in and spread among the people. Now, however, the vast religious desti- 
tution of the people is evident to all. In the face of such a condition there 
has come to pass a swift change of opinion. Very generally the clergy 
now recognize the urgent need of a vigorous and systematic evangelization 
of the people. 

The credit for giving the chief impetus to the new movement belongs 
to Professor Hilbert of Rostock. In a pastoral conference in Berlin in 
the year 1916, that is, while yet Germany entertained the highest hopes 
of winning the war, he gave a stirring address on the necessity of the 
church’s undertaking a systematic evangelization of the people. The 
address was published in pamphlet form under the title: Kirchliche 
Volksmission (Leipzig, 1916, revised edition, 1919). Other pamphlets 
followed from him and others, until now all Christian leaders in Germany 
are giving the matter serious consideration. Hilbert’s thesis is that the 
church committed a fatal blunder when she ceased to regard the people 
as a missionary field; when, having established churchly institutions 
pretty generally, she ceased from aggressive missionary work; the church 
has therefore now the task of making up as far as possible, what she 
omitted to do long ago. “Our church can remain a national (or people’s) 
church only as a church laboring to fulfill its missionary task among 
the people.” 

When Hilbert published the second edition of his Kirchliche Volks- 
mission, Germany had lost the war, and the Revolution had brought to 
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light the religious destitution of the people and the pitiful inner weakness 
of the church. Hilbert revised his discussion with full reference to the 
new elements in the situation. He begins with a swift survey of the dis- 
tress, the perils, and the problems of Protestant Christianity in the new 
and strange era. Since the close of the war the estrangement of the 
masses from the church is more evident than ever before; vast numbers 
of the people even show an embittered hostility toward the church; the 
“secession movement,” which had been checked by the war, has broken out 
again and with increased force; and finally the friendliness of the new 
government to the church is problematical. Nevertheless, in the deeper 
sense of the words the present outlook of the church is more favorable 
than before the war. But only so for the church as “a missionary church 
to the people!” Hilbert proceeds to point out the fearful moral and 
religious devastation among the people. “All this,” he says, “lies before 
our eyes, a practical falling away from Christianity, such as perhaps no 
one in our German nation would have thought possible. We have heathen 
conditions in the midst of a nominally Christian people. ... If even 
before the war this state of things demanded full practical consideration, 
then all the more since the conclusion of the peace. For the situation has 
become at once more favorable and more difficult: more favorable because 
far and wide the field is white unto the harvest; more difficult, because the 
enmity has grown deeper and wider. . . . The inner life of those who are 
with us requires increased care. ... And those who are against us are 
not so much to be opposed— ... we must also make the attempt to win 
them for Christ and his kingdom. In a word, we need a systematic 
church mission to the people.” 

Hilbert then discusses certain objections to the evangelization move- 
ment. Schleiermacher’s well-known saying that he was not disposed to 
speak of our religious assemblies as though they were “a missionary in- 
stitution, designed first to make men Christians,” but in the assurance 
“that there are still communities of believers and a Christian church”— 
this saying he utterly rejects. “This rule,” says Hilbert, “needs no refu- 
tation any more: the sense of reality that characterizes the present simply 
passes on to the business of the hour.” Hilbert makes equally short work 
with a second objection, “The members of our communion are baptized 
Christians and no heathen.” He does not despise the value of the contact 
with the Christian community of believers and with the word of God 
that comes through the practice of baptism and confirmation. But he 
points out that already hundreds of thousands have withdrawn from the 
church and the movement still sweeps on. “We are confronted by a con- 
dition, not a theory.” Hilbert also takes up the question, so often proposed 
in our day, whether the convincing proof of Christianity must not hence- 
forth be.found in helpful deeds rather than in the Word preached. Very 
clearly and convincingly he insists upon the preeminence of the Word. 
Only it must not be mere word; it must be the word that fitly opens the 
way to a vital fellowship with God, and this includes doing the works of 
God 


The practical tendency of Hilbert’s argument may be briefly indicated. 
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Let the church freely use new or unaccustomed forms of preaching and 
instruction. Especially the daily evangelistic preaching over a period of 
two or more weeks; and let the preaching be followed by the helpful 
service of the inquiry room. Then there is a wonderful opportunity for 
the nurture of the newly awakened in the informal “social meetings”’— 
meetings for prayer and praise, for Bible talks and for every form of 
mutual help in the faith. In other words, a German professor would see 
adopted and used just the methods which have been known as “Methodis- 
tic,” only without the excesses which are supposed to appear too often 
in Methodist circles! Hilbert is very convincing when he urges that the 
new convert needs other helps than those ordinarily afforded by the 
Sunday sermon. Generally there is wanting the background of a Christian 
family life, while to be in full social relation with genuinely Christian 
circles is even less common. The young Christian must be taught to pray 
habitually and to use his Bible; he must also be induced to enter into 
the corporate life and activities of believers. We must cease to expect 
the impossible from the more or tess formal public divine service with its 
sermon. This must be supplemented in various ways. 

That these things should be said—not by Hilbert only, but by many— 
is impressive. And yet the really significant thing is that the idea is 
being put into practice. Large numbers of Christian leaders have been 
led to unite in the widespread movement for the evangelization of the 
people. The movement already has its organ, a monthly bearing the name 
Kirchliche Volksmission. Of especial interest in this connection is the 
stirring “Young People’s Movement,” one branch for young men, another 
for young women. In it the evangelistic element is very pronounced. This 
movement, too, has its literary organ. The chief figure in the movement 
is a man of marked gifts of leadership, Pastor Erich Strange in Leipzig. 
Among others, university students have been stirred up. In Leipzig and 
elsewhere the students have been holding each day a brief devotional 
meeting. This is a thing one would scarcely have dreamed of before 
the nation’s military collapse. 

4. The question of church and school has stirred up the popular 
mind more than any other religious problem of the day. The whole 
school situation is, however, so unsettled that it would be impossible to 
give an adequate report at this time. For the present a few general 
observations must suffice. The agitation over the school question began 
with the proclamation of the separation of church and state and was 
intensified upon the promulgation of the new school law. For according 
to this law the schools were to be secularized in principle, that is, they 
were to be without religious instruction except where the parents by actual 
vote ordered otherwise. And of course only those children could be re- 
quired to attend classes in religion, whose parents so directed. Further- 
more, the church was to have no direct control of religious instruction 
in the schools. And as for the teachers, they might freely elect to be 
excused from all participation in religious instruction. 

It is evident that here is not only an occasion for a bitter struggle 
because of fundamentally conflicting religious ideas but also room for 
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sharp differences of opinion as to the application of the law. And in 
fact the struggle has been bitter and the end is not in sight. At first it 
looked as though the friends of the secular school would win a sweeping 
victory in many of the larger cities. Later, however, there has been a 
powerful reaction toward maintaining religion in the schools. It is 
interesting to note that remarkably few teachers have declared them- 
selves unwilling to participate in religious instruction, if their services 
should be required. 

Difficult as is the situation of the church in Germany and Austria, 
it is certainly vastly better than that of the state. In spite of the hatred 
and aetive opposition of many, the church seems to be growing stronger 
in faith and in hope. It is for her salvation that she no longer has the 
state to lean upon but is driven to seek refuge in God. 


Joun R. Van PELT. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE VERNACULAR SPEECH OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Ee@yptTian rubbish heaps and Anatolian inscriptions have taught the 
twentieth century that what has been called “the language of the Holy 
Ghost” is also the language of daily life, the current speech of the Greco- 
Roman world, the colloquial tongue of the man in the street which the 
common people could gladly hear and comprehend. The record of the 
divine revelation chose the easiest road to reach every human mind and 
heart. ‘The doors of the Divine Library are open to all mankind. 

Those who have delightedly read Mr. Moffatt’s New Translation of the 
New Testament, which, in spite of its many mistakes, does make the book 
vivid by modernizing and humanizing the English of it, will realize how 
much the new scholarship has done to bring us closer to our Lord, his 
evangelists, and his apostolic interpreters. 

In January, 1921, the Mernopist Revrew published an interesting 
study by Professor J. Newton Davies of Drew Theological Seminary en- 
titled The Papyri and the Preacher. Its purpose was to encourage and 
assist preachers to avail themselves of the splendid achievements of recent 
discovery and scholarship in the illumination they cast on the Book of 
God. As Professor Adolph Deissmann, of Berlin, said in the preface to 
the first edition of that fascinating book, Light from the Ancient East: 

“Make that sunbeam your own and take it with you to the scene of 
your labors. If you have ancient texts to decipher, the sunbeam will bring 
stone and potsherd to speech. If you have sculptures of the Mediterranean 
world to scrutinize, the sunbeam will put life into them for you—men, 
horses, giants, and all. And if you have been found worthy to study the 
Sacred Scriptures, the sunbeam will reanimate the apostles and evangel- 
ists, will bring out with greater distinctness the august figure of the 
Redeemer from the East, whom the church is bound to reverence and to 
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obey. And then, if you speak of the East, you cannot help yourself: made 
happy by its marvels, thankful for its gifts, you must speak of the light 
of the East.” 

Here is a brief list of the better books on this subject: Deissmann’s 
Bible Studies, and his Light from the Ancient East; G. Milligan’s The 
yreek Papyri with Special Reference to Their Value for New Testament 
Study, and his The New Testament Documents; J. H. Moulton’s Grammar 
of New Testament Greek, Language of Christ (Hastings’ one volume 
Bible Dictionary), and for popular reading his From Egyptian Rubbish 
Heaps; Moulton and Milligan’s Lexicon of New Testament Greek; A. T. 
Robertson’s Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of His- 
torical Research. Moulton’s Grammar and Milligan and Moulton’s Lexicon 
are not yet completed but are being published in parts. Oscar L. Joseph 
furnishes us the following reviews of the latest portions that have ap- 
peared: 


The Vocabulary of the Gree’ Testament. Illustrated from the Papyri and 
other non-literary Sources. By James Hore Movutton, D.D., and Georce 
-MriuiGan, D.D. Part IV by George Milligan. New York: Hodder and 
Stoughton. Price, $3, net. 


A Grammar of New Testament Greek. By James Hore Movutrton, D.Lit. 
Vol. II. Accidence and Word-Formation. Part II, Accidence. Edited 
by Wriipert Francis Howarp, M.A., B.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $4. 


The name of James Hope Moulton will continue to be held in the 
highest honor by all students of the Greek Testament. Everything he has 
written on this subject and on Zoroastrianism has the stamp of authori- 
tative scholarship. He was fortunate * his friendships, as seen in the 
careful editing of his posthumous publications. His colleague, Dr. Milli- 
gan, continues the Vocabulary with an added sense of responsibility and 
a larger grasp of his subject. His pupil, Professor Howard of Handsworth 
College, is editing the grammar with the devotion of the true disciple, who, 
like Rabbi Ben Ezra, had watched “the master work” and caught “hints 
of the proper craft, tricks of the tool’s true play.” 

The practice of writing was so widespread in the first century that 
even common people engaged in copious correspondence on matters of per- 
sonal, business, or public interest. New discoveries of these documents 
furnish fresh examples to illustrate the Greek Testament, so that the 
Vocabulary is indispensable. When the last part is published, the editor 
will have to bring out a supplementary part. Surely all this is encourag- 
ing and the preacher who makes use of this material will become better 
versed in his high craft. Several important words are discussed in Part 
IV, with a wealth of learning and carefulness of research that we have 
learned to associate with this publication. The interest in grammar is 
seen in the space given to such words as @va, xaréyw, card, KauBdrw, eyo. 
The light of contemporary history, sdcial conditions and religious ideals 
and customs is seen in the study of “Iovdaios, xa@apés, xadbs, xadoduxdbs. xardy, 
Kijpvt, xAnporbuos, xowwwrla, xplois, xipws, heroupyia, hbyos. 
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One illustration will show how these discoveries are being used to 
enrich the knowledge of New Testament thought and practice. The word 
xupaxés used in 1 Cor. 11. 20 and Rev. 1. 10 can no longer be regarded, 
with Grimm-Thayer, as “biblical and ecclesiastical,” for the inscriptions 
extensively use it with the meaning of “Imperial.” It is therefore sug- 
gested that “the distinctive title ‘Lord’s Day’ may have been connected 
with conscious feelings of protest against the cult of the emperor with 
‘its Emperor’s Day.’” This quotation is from Deissmann’s Light from the 
Ancient East, where the subject is more fully discussed (p. 361/). 
Here is material for a telling sermon on Lord’s Day observance in its 
modern applications. The name "Incovs was probably confused with Isis. 
Another name is xaigap with its implications of emperor worship, and the 
idea of Imperial freedmen might be contrasted with xpwrod used of those 
belonging to Christ, who are his freedmen. 

The word iiwrys means a private person or a Jayman. Epictetus used 
it to describe himself “in contrast to rhetoricians and philosophers.” Our 
derivation of the word idiotic shows the strange history of some words. 
In his volume, The Language of Palestine, J. Courtenay James writes: 
“Language is thought in projection, history is language in action. Lan- 
guage declares the expansion of human thought, history unfolds the scroll 
of a world plan. As thought widens language will correspondingly de- 
velop; as men conceive new ideas, they will readjust their speech. 
Thought, language, history, all move in harmony with a great cosmic 
process, whose beginning we cannot unveil, and whose ending we cannot 
predict” (p. 267). 

Who, then, will say that grammar is a dry subject? It is anything 
but that in the hands of Moulton, and we are indebted to the industry and 
ability of Howard in giving us the work of this master-grammarian. In 
Part II we again see the relations of classical usage to the literary xo 
and the papyri, with references to modern Greek as spoken in the Levant 
and illustrations from Hebrew and Aramaic words. The study of Semi- 
tisms in Part I is continued in Part II. Very suggestive are the sections 
on “Semitic Names” and “Non-Semitic Names,” of persons and places. 
The paragraph on “Semitic quotations” points out that “some fragments 
of original Semitic language appear in the New Testament simply trans- 
ferred as spoken. . . . The bearing of Mark’s authentic record on the 
question of our Lord’s ordinary language is obvious: had it been words 
of a sacred text that rose to his lips, we should have had Hebrew—the 
Aramaic attests the speech in which be most naturally expressed himself 
when there was no question as to making others understand” (p. 153). On 
papavadé we read: “A password in a foreign language, which embodied 

_the Christian hope so as to be unintelligible to the uninitiated, is a very 
natural and suggestive teuch in the picture of the primitive church.” 
Illuminating passages of this sort are scattered throughout the grammar, 
and it is not as though one were hunting for a needle in a haystack to 
find them. The section on “Numerals” will repay study, and those inter- 
ested in the mystical number of the Beast can have their curiosity grati- 
fied. It is needless to say that so important a subject as Verbs receives 
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the fullest attention. The extensive list of verbs found in the New 
Testament is as good as a Lexicon (p. 224-266). 

Instead of tiresome quotations from authorities who check and cor- 
rect each other, definite conclusions are clearly stated. Moulton is more 
interested in facts than in learned names. “The ‘high authorities’ to 
whom Hort appeals lived unfortunately before the days of scientific 
philology.” So runs a note that summarily dismisses one issue (p. 197). 
The editor’s additions are placed within parentheses and it is surprising 
that there are so few of them. 

One of the unfortunate features of a serial publication is that workers 
are removed by death before their task is done. Mr. Bedale, who was to 
have furnished an Appendix on Semitisms, died in a military hospital, 
and Mr. Henry Scott, a “modest and laborious scholar,” who was to have 
prepared the Index for Vol. II, as few were qualified to do, has also passed 
away. But the work will go on. Meanwhile we are intensely grateful for 
what is here offered, and we hope that there will be no more inevitable 
interruptions before the Vocabulary and grammar are completed. 





“ABOUT THE SIXTH HOUR” 


In Mark 15. 25 we are told that it was the third hour when the cruci- 
fixion took place, but in John 19. 14 the moment of final condemnation to 
the cross is apparently “about the sixth hour.” If in both statements 
the hour is reckoned after the Jewish custom, we would seem to have a 
sharp contradiction, the moment of final condemnation being historically 
earlier than that of the crucifixion. 

B. Weiss in Das Johannes-Evangelium (9th ed., 1902), S. 501f., says: 

éxry, according to the Jewish system of numbering the hours, thus 
about 12 o’clock noon; for one is certainly not to suppose that John, con- 
trary to his usual custom (1. 40, 4. 6, 52), was here, where the thing in 
hand concerned the sentence of judgment of the Roman procurator, accom- 
modating himself to the numbering system of the Roman forum. 

B. F. Westcott, in The Gospel According to Saint John, published in 1908, 
after his death, says in his comment on 19. 14 (p. 305): 


dpa hv ws Exrn, that is, about 6 a. M. 
Further on, p. 326, in an additional comment, he says: 


In this place it is admitted that the date of noon cannot be brought 
into harmony with the dates of Saint Mark 15. 25. 


J. Wellhausen, in Das Evangelium Johannis (1908), S. 86, states: 

The sixth hour contradicts the time-indication in Mark. 

The foregoing excerpts, only one of which (that from Bishop West- 
cott) attempts an explanation, the other two remaining hostile to a recon- 
ciliation with the second Synoptic, justify setting forth some ancient 
evidence having to do with the Johannine expression. 

In the Greek system of designating the natural numbers, the entire 
alphabet was used. In fact, the alphabet was used in a longer and more 
ancient form than that corresponding to the classical Greek texts. This 
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archaic alphabet contained three additional letters, one having the form 
F and occupying the place between E and Z. It was thus the sixth letter. 

It will be easy to see then that, in an uncial MS. where third was 
indicated not by a word but by a letter, r’, a copyist might readily mis- 
take it for sizth, F’ This is, in effect, the explanation of the Johannine 
“sixth,” given by Eusebius (floruit 325 A. D.) and Ammonius (foruit 
third century, A. D.). 

Further, there is MS. authority for third in John 19. 14, in the cor- 
rected Greek of D, in L, in X, and in A- Moreover, a corrector of the 
Sinaitic MS. is also authority for third. Then there is Peter of Alexandria 
(floruit 300 A. D.), who expressly states that accurate MSS. of John and 
even the autograph had third. The following passage, preserved to us in 
the Chronicon Paschale, gives his language: 


"Hy 82 wapacxevh - Spa Fr doe tplrn, xaOas ra dxpiB BiBNa wepiéxer, ard re 7d 
ubyepor Tod edayyeuicrod Iwdrvov, Srep uéxpe viv wepihaxTa: ydper: Geod dv rH Edeciwy 
aywwordrD "Exxdnelg cal ind rGv riot éxeioe wpooxvvetra, (J. P. Mignie’s Patrol- 
ogia 70m vol. 92, col. 533 (B). Substantially the same passage 
at col. 77 (C).) 


And it was Preparation Day. It was about the third hour, according 
to what the accurate books have, and the autograph itself of the evan- 
gelist John, which up to this time has by the grace of God been preserved 
in the most holy Church of the Ephesians and is there venerated by 
believers. 


To sum up: We have affirmative testimony favoring the reading rpiry 
in John 19. 14. That is, Peter of Alexandria about 300 A. D. expressly 
states that this was the word in copies extant in or before his day. And 
we have, remaining to our times, certain copies which actually have the 
reading. Then we have a reasonable explanation of the way in which the 
two readings rpiry and écry could have arisen by a confusion of I’ and 
F’. All this, while not conclusive, makes out a case of such strength 
that no man can, in the face of it, claim a contradiction between John 
and the Synoptics. 

New York City. J. F. Sprincer. 





BOOK NOTICES 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastincs, Octavo. 
Volume XI. Sacrifice-Sudra. Pp. xx+916. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $8. 


Tue first volume of this remarkable library was published in 1908. 
It was to have been completed in ten volumes, but the eleventh has just 
appeared, and it is probable that the set will close with a twelfth. But 
we hope that, as in the case of the Dictionary of the Bible in four volumes 
which had an extra volume, so the Encyclopedia will also have an extra 
volume supplementing the twelve in certain important respects. It is 
needless to say that extensive indexes should also be furnished. 
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It has been a liberal education to study these volumes as they came 
out. Truly fortunate is the preacher who recognized the value of this 
comprehensive undertaking and encouraged the enterprise, while greatly 
enriching his mind and heart, by subscribing to the set when the first 
volume was published. All the articles are by writers of acknowledged 
merit, and several of the articles or series of articles, if published sepa- 
rately, would make a library of books, each costing at least two dollars. 
Apart from this fact, there are subjects here dealt with on which informa- 
tion can be had only by the most arduous research in public libraries, 
and such a task is far beyond the ability of any save specialists. 

A review of this extensive work can be adequately done only by an 
encyclopedic mind. The better course, therefore, is to express gratitude 
to the fertile and versatile editor.who secured the confidence, counsel, 
and cooperation of so many of the most eminent scholars of the world in 
this magnificent task for the enrichment of learning and religion. Indeed, 
the wisdom of the ages is here conserved on all questions—religious, 
ethical, social, economic, and political. The scope of the Encyclopedia was 
indicated in the preface to the first volume. It was to contain “articles 
on all the Religions of the world and on all the great systems of Ethics, 
on every religious belief or custom, on every ethical movement, every 
philosophical idea, every moral practice. Such persons and places as are 
famous in the history of religion and morals will be included. The Ency- 
clopedia will thus embrace the whole range of Theology and Philosophy, 
together with the relevant portions of Anthropology, Mythology, Folklore, 
Biology, Psychology, Economics, and Sociology.” To say that this inter- 
national product is unique is to put it mildly. Not even the World War 
was allowed to interfere with the exhaustive program, although there 
were changes as to writers by the inevitable incident of death. There is 
absolutely no other work that covers the same ground in so thorough and 
masterly a fashion. Much of the theology and apologetics of the future 
will be found in these volumes. They therefore appeal to all who are 
thoughtfully and profoundly interested in the real history of human 
advance through the centuries and who desire to know what courses will 
be followed in the future development and progress of the human race. 

It would be a great pleasure to turn to these volumes and point out 
in a leisurely way the merits of one article and then another and another. 
But attention can be drawn only to the eleventh volume which, by the 
arrangement of the alphabet, happens to deal with subjects of the greatest 
importance in theology. There are ten articles on Sacrifice, with cross 
references to previous volumes. Why was there no article on the Christian 
view of sacrifice? There are eleven on Saints and Martyrs, but more 
attention should have been given to the New Testament conception of 
“saint,” which is not the same as that of Roman Catholic hagiology. Of 
the nine on Salvation, special mention must be made of one by Professor 
Kilpatrick, covering twenty-one pages; he has also done the article on 
Soteriology, extending to thirty pages. They are both written from the 
standpoint of Christian experience, with full references to all related 
discussions, and, together, constitute an unusual contribution to experi- 
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mental theology. Twenty pages are given to the Holy Spirit, written by 
a young scholar with an exceptional mastery of his subject. 

Those who are interested in the problem of Christian Unity will find 
much food for thought in the nine on Sects, with which should be placed 
one on Schism. A most suggestive comparative study of the various 
conceptions of Sin can be made out of the fifteen on this subject, using 
the one by Professor Mackintosh on the Christian view of Sin as the basis 
for the comparison. Ten on Soul make another striking series, as also 
eleven on State of the Dead, six on Slavery, four on Secret Societies, three 
on Serpent-Worship, four on Stones, two on Scapegoat. 

For the psychological and ethical bases of the Christian doctrine of 
man, much help may be found in the group beginning with the prefix 
Self-. The mere mention of the titles suggests its scope: Self-assertion and 
Self-subjection, Self-consciousness, Self-culture, Self-discipline, Self-expres- 
sion, Self-love, Self-preservation, Self-realization, Self-respect, Self-right- 
eousness, Self-sacrifice, Self-satisfaction. What subjects for searching ser- 
mons not only during Lent but at any other time of the year! “The church 
is set toward the largest freedom for men, but that freedom involves self- 
realization, self-expression, self-control, self-determination.” So wrote 
our Bishop McConnell in The Constructive Quarterly for March, 1921, p. 83. 
These articles furnish the necessary material for the preacher who would 
work out this problem. Other subjects for sermon topics are found in 
Sanctification, Slander, Sobriety, Spirituality, Seven Deadly Sins, Seven 
Virtues, Sovereignty. 

The discussions on systems of thought and practice include articles 
on Saivism, Scottish Philosophy, Scepticism, Scholasticism, Secularism, 
Second Adventism, Shinto, Shamanism, Socialism, Socinianism, Spiritism, 
Sophists, Stoics. Biographical studies are unusually large and consider 
among others: Sankarachariya, Savonarola, Schleiermacher, Schopen- 
hauer, Se’adiah, Seneca, Sidgwick, Simon Magus, Socrates, Sophocles, 
Seneca, Spencer, Spinoza. There are separate articles on Sadducees, 
Scribes, Samaritans, Semites, Sikhs, Slavs; on countries such as Siam, 
Siberia, Sikkim, Sind, Solomon Islands; on modern movements like the 
Salvation Army, Settlements, Student Christian Movement. Professor J. 
Arthur Thomson writes on Science, and Struggle for Existence with his 
accustomed clearness. 

The temptation had to be resisted to quote, but this partial list of 
subjects should convince any reader that here is a treasure which must 
not be overlooked. It is sufficient to add that this volume maintains the 
high standards of scholarly accuracy, historical reliability, expository 
lucidity, constructive ability, and, withal, a breadth of outlook, which dis- 
tinguished the previous volumes. 

Never before has the church suffered from a greater affliction of 
fanatics, cranks, and faddists, @nd never was the need greater to present 
the full truth with sanity and sympathy. The preacher who gets this 
library will solve one of his big problems, what books to buy. It will be 
one of his most economic investments, because it will enrich and equip 
him for the urgent work of a teaching ministry. 
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Modernism and the Christian Faith. By Joun ALrrep FAULKNER. Pp. 306. 
New York and Cincinnati: The Methodist Book Concern. 


Dr. FAULKNER is very orthodox. But he is also modern in his scholar- 
ship and therefore able to give the Christian faith full expression in the 
thought-forms of to-day. He faces fairly and frankly the difficulties of 
doctrine and deals with them with perfect candor. Several of the chap- 
ters in this book appeared as articles in the Mernopist Review and are 
here published in enlarged and revised form. 

On questions like those of Authority and Inspiration the author is 
perhaps too fearful of fully trusting the moral and spiritual values of 
Church and Book in their appeal to the religious nature of man, but 
he wisely places the supreme emphasis on these values rather than on 
external authority and literary inerrancy. It is on the constructive 
rather than the controversial side of his argument that he is strongest. 
In discussing such vital questions as the Person of Christ and the Atone- 
ment Dr. Faulkner shows great freedom from bondage to credal state- 
ment and dogmatic definition. But he clearly shows that Jesus alone 
brings us face to face with God and that he who. has no Christ is without 
a fully adequate conception of God; and also that the atoning fact alone 
gives substance to forgiveness. 

In his critical chapter on “Ritschl or Wesley?” too great stress is 
given to supposed unreality of the purely practical basis given to religion 
by Neo-Kantianism. Doubtless much of German Rationalism had its roots 
in the philosophy of Kant. Yet it finally put an end to all rationalism, and 
to Ritsch] must be given the credit of canceling the critical theories of 
Baur and Strauss and bringing theology back to a historical rather than 
a metaphysical basis. John Wesley was more logically Ritschlian than 
Ritschl himself in his giving a practical basis to religion in personal 
experience and the holy life. Dr. Faulkner is entirely correct in his 
criticism of many of the conclusions of Ritschl. Some of us have gone 
much farther than the Neo-Kantians by wiping out their distinction be- 
tween value-judgments and judgments of reality, and submitting all 
truths to the pragmatic test. And we claim to be as rigidly orthodox as 
Paul, Luther, or Wesley! 

Perhaps we have given tvo much space to criticism of this excellent 
book. For the young preacher who has been confused by so-called 
modernism and liberalism no greater help could be suggested than this 
treatise with its wealth of scholarship, vigor of style, and religious fervor. 
Not even the most progressive of us can object to the most rigid orthodoxy, 
when it lives in the open air of free thought and liberal scholarship. 


The Message of Hosea. By Metvitie Scorr, D.D. Pp. viii+151. London: 
S. P. C. K. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


WHOEVER possesses Harper’s great commentary on Hosea in the In- 
ternational Critical Series, should secure this new and notable study as a 
correction of some rather doubtful critical conclusions. Dr. Scott, who is 
Prebendary of Litchfield Cathedral, has made a textual correction which 
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explains the last chapters and saves them from critical rejection. It is 
a real discovery when he inserts the whole of the third chapter between 
verses 9 and 10 of the first. Quite conservatively he offers a new text 
with a new version, accompanied with admirable exegetical notes. It is 
a noteworthy case of rescuing a prophetic book from the results of rather 
radical higher criticism by careful textual correction. 

Sometimes he carries his exegesis too far into his translation, as 
when he renders Hos. 2.21ff., “I will marry, saith the Lord, I will marry 
the heavens, and they shall marry the earth, etc.” This, of course, would 
make the heavens, the earth, and the corn, wine, and oil, bigamists, each 
married in two directions, up and down. The real conception of the 
prophet doubtless is that the products of the soil are not the offspring of 
the marriage of Baal to the soil as the Canaanites thought, but the bridal 
gifts of Jehovah to Israel, his betrothed. 

By restoring the references to restoration, Dr. Scott has made the 
prophecy of Hosea a message for all time. “The God of history is a God 
in history.” 


The Mantle of Elijah. By Damon Datrympie. Pp. 157. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.50. 


Tuts is not a homiletic treatise on the body of the sermon, but a 
message to awaken the soul of the sermon. Ministers to-day are more often 
merely efficient church managers than prophetic voices. 

The book begins with the old story of the parting of Elijah and Elisha. 
Then suddenly we see them transported into the midst of our modern 
life and Elijah continues to let fall his mantle of his holy message upon 
his successor. God’s prophets are ever passing, but the prophetic mantle 
is still not worn out. The seeing eye, the open mind, the understanding 
heart, the will to receive, the answer of the tongue—these are prophetic 
endowments which must persist in a changing world. ' 

And then follow some Don'ts for Prophets. Here is one among the 
fifteen Don’ts. “Don’t tear down, Elisha. Build up. The work of de- 
struction has been done and overdone. The old order is in ruins all about 
us. There is hardly left one stone upon another that has not been pulled 
down. It is high time new buildings were rising upon the ruins of the 
old. The times cry aloud for construction. It is one thing to criticize 
the established order, it is quite a different thing to roll up your sleeves 
and improve upon it. The best cure for criticism is hard work. The 
gospel is not critical, but kindly in spirit. It is not destructive, but 
constructive.” 

“Don’t knock the other fellow’s opinions, Elisha. Preach your own. 
. . » Give the other fellow the same rights that you claim yourself... . 
God does not give all the truth to one man.” 

Damon Dalrymple is the nom de plume of an active and successful 
pastor of a great church in the West. 





Book Notices 


LIFE AND SERVICE BOOKS 


Amos, Prophet of a New Order. By Linpsay B. Longacre. Pp. 105. 
The Methodist Book Concern. Price, 75 cents. 


Elements of Personal Christianity. By Witu1am S. Mitcue.y. Pp. 144. 
The Methodist Book Concern. Price, 75 cents. 


Tre Bible will come to life again as the supreme handbook of living, 
when it is studied as in these volumes, with emphasis placed on the 
solution it furnishes for all the practical problems of human experience. 

Prophecy is something vastly greater than a complicated mess of pre- 
dictive puzzles for modern theological ingenuity to guess. As Professor 
Longacre luminously shows, it is a message from God called forth by the 
conditions of the time in which the prophet lived and therefore of value 
to all times when the same moral and social conditions exist, rather than 
to some isolaved spot in the future when its alleged prediction shall be 
fulfilled. 

And this book is more than a manual for Bible classes. It shows how 
a preacher by becoming an expositor of Holy Scripture can become an 
apostle of social justice from a standpoint that cannot be challenged by any 
who believe in the authority of the Bible. Amos’s Day of the Lord is 
always at hand in every age when, like that of Jeroboam II, a delusive 
so-called prosperity has brought selfish luxury to the rich and powerful, 
the tragedy of debasing poverty to the many, and the degradation of cor- 
rupting vice to all. 

The present needs a revival of personal religion. This vital prob- 
lem will be helped in its solution by the study in our church schools of Dr. 
Mitchell’s Manual. What is a Christian? How to become one, the creed 
of a Christian, his experience, his prayer life, his Church and Book, his 
social service and home ties—these are vividly discussed from a Bible 
basis. When the Christian life is realized, as in this book, as an inward 
life of experience, created by repentance and faith, and an outward life of 
habit created by conduct—then religion will work spiritually to make 
holy character and socially to recreate the world. 

If the ignorant critics who misrepresent the modern movement for re- 
ligious education will but master such a program as these two volumes 
present, it will convert them to the new methods of personal and social 
evangelism. 


The Junior Church in Action. By Wetpon P. Crossianp, B.A. (Oxon). 
New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.50 net. 


“Action” is the word that sets the text of this book. “Action” is the 
feel of its pulse. It moves. It is at work and it tells you how to get to 
work. 

There are no fine spun theories here, the figment of a poet’s dream. 
Herein one finds practical plans and the way to make them work. 

“The Junior Church” has always been a need and a problem. It 
stands to reason, even in a one-cylindered mind, that the same sermon 
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that will appeal to a grown-up crowd will never make much of an appeal 
to a child. 


For grown-ups cannot understand, 
And grown-ups never will, 

How near it is to Fairyland 
Beyond the purple hill; 

They smile; their smile is very bland; 
Their eyes are wise and chill; 

And yet—at just a child’s command— 
The world’s an Eden still. 


So all of us ought to have Junior Churches whether we do or not. 
For the sake of the Grown-ups we ought to have a Junior Church, for the 
Grown-ups cannot understand the really important spiritual things that 
we have to tell the children. 

This author uses his experiences in organizing at Central Methodist 
Church, Detroit, a Junior Church. He takes you step by step. He first 
tells you what a Junior Church is; and then he takes an entire chapter 
to tell you how to organize one; and then he takes a chapter to tell you 
what the service in a Junior Church ought to be like. Then he does, 
what to me seems to be the most practical thing of all: He gives one hun- 
dred and eleven (count ’em) sermonette subjects. Then he goes himself 
one better, and in a fit of generosity he devotes the entire second section 
of the book to twenty sermonettes which were actually written and 
delivered before the Central Methodist Junior Church. 

So far as I can find there is no missing link in this. story of the 
Junior Church. This is the classic on that matter. You need have no 
other book than this one. It is the last word to date. Get it! 

Detroit, Mich. WILLIAM L, STIDGER. 





THREE BOOKS OF ESSAYS 


The Home of the Echoes. By F. W. Borenam. Pp. 208. New York and 
Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. Price, $1.75, net. 


Cross-Lots. By Grorce CLARKE Peck. Pp. 194. New York and Cincinnati: 
The Abingdon Press. Price, $1.25, net. 


The Uncommon Commonplace. By Witittam A. QuayLte. New York and 
Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. Price, $2, net. 


Ir is not easy to review a volume of essays. Twenty essays would 
really require twenty different notes. Yet pretty much all the chapters 
in these three charming books are variations on a single theme—that 
which Bishop Quayle has denominated The Uncommon Commonplace. All 
three writers have the Midas touch that turns all common things to gold. 
They are all endowed with that sense of wonder that transforms a weedy 
wayside into a garden of God. 

Boreham fills the sublime natural background of New Zealand scen- 
ery with warm human interest. For the real Home of the Echoes is not 
the hillside, but the heart. We carry with and in us the light by 
which we read the open page of nature and life. 
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With a still more elegant literary style blazing with brilliant epigram, 
George Clarke Peck transforms the dustiest bypaths that run Cross-Lots 
into holy highways cast up by the great trail makers, the pioneers of the 
Spirit. The short-cuts of genius and the long road of patient discipline 
alike speak of Him who is the Way. 

And then comes Quayle, who walks in a world of wonder and compels 
us all to behold through his eyes a universe crammed with marvel and 
miracle. Peck can buy a big slice of Paradise for six cents. But Quayle 
needs no pocketbook to be a moral millionaire. “I count myself more 
rich in walking in dew-damp grasses on the porches of the night than 
owning an auto driveway of cement.” If he goes wool gathering it is to 
gather “golden fleeces of yellow flowers or fields of harvested wheat or 
sands of dunes cast up by wind and sea.” He sails past the edge of the 
world everywhere, but his argosies piloted by God come back laden with 
wealth that makes Wall Street look like a poorhouse. And, at the end, 
having led us to the foot of countless rainbows and helped us fill our 
pockets with fairy gold more joy bringing than stocks or bonds, he hands 
us a Bunch of Wild Flowers in a sheaf of twenty-five poems. 

The essay is coming to its own place again in the kingdom of letters, 
and these three books are worthy of a high seat in the palace of books. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


Devil Stories—An Anthology. Edited by Maxtm11an J. Rupwin. Pp. xix+ 
332 pages. New York: Knopf. 


No one ever could boast having such biographers as Satan; no one 
ever was the hero of romances, epics, and dramas such as he inspired: 
we need only mention Dante, Milton, and Goethe. 

Dante pictures the genuine medieval devil: the dreadful enemy of 
mankind, the originator of all evil in this world, the agent of the storms 
of the soul, as well as of the tumult of the elements:' “the Emperor of the 
dismal realm,” who displays all his ingenuity in devising the endless 
variety of tortures for the eternally lost. 

In Milton Lucifer is not, first of all, the foe of man, but of God; first 
rebelling against the decrees of the Almighty, making himself his equal; 
then shouting to the prostrate hosts of fallen angels: 


“Peace is despair’d, 
For who can think submission? War, then, war 
Open or understood must be resolved ! 


Nothing of all this in Goethe: Mephistopheles is on good terms with 
both the Creator and the creature. He is part of the universal order, “a 
part of that force that always wills the evil, but actuates the good.” 
This new Satan does not hate, he understands and mocks; he does not 


‘Compare for the latter Purgatory v, 109-123. “All woe comes from him”. Inferno xxxiv, 63 
2 Inferno xxxiv, 28. 
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fight any more, he despises; he is no longer a proud monarch but a hard- 
working toiler. 

This democratic, bourgeois devil is the protagonist of the twenty 
short stories collected by Mr. Rudwin in this volume; “that best of all 
devils with whom the great Goethe has made us acquainted,” as Gorky 
puts it (p. 257). : 

Satan in these stories has the appearance of Mephistopheles in Faust. 
The old animal traits (parted hoof, horns, tail) have become obsolete; 
even when they have not entirely disappeared they are carefully con- 
cealed by appropriate garments (p. 123). He is, also, as in Faust, more 
human in character. There is nothing to remind us of a fallen arch- 
angel or of a sovereign, for he talks and acts like the man on the street: 
he is now a peasant (p. 223) and now a philosopher (p. 195f.); now a 
musician (p. 7f.) and now an investigator (p. 16). 

Moreover he, like Mephistopheles, is more businesslike in his work. 
In his business of getting souls he has discarded the old methods; he 
never uses his supernatural powers for his own benefit, and depends 
merely on commercial shrewdness and mental sagacity. Temptation he 
seldom uses (only p. 1-13 and 167ff.), demoniac possession never; least 
of all would.he think of dealing with men as he did with Job, for he 
wants man’s confidence and friendship just as bad as a traveling sales- 
man: he wants his client to sign on the dotted line promising to give his 
soul in payment of the devil’s services for a certain number of years. He 
is strictly honest in keeping his engagements, even though his signature 
is not required on the contract; but is often cheated out of his reward by 
the cleverness of the hwman contractor or his friends. In eight stories 
such contracts are signed, but only in two cases (p. 28ff. and 56ff.) does 
he obtain the coveted soul. 

Again we see him sadly beaten out of the rent of his lands (p.°224f.), 
losing a wager (p. 79ff.), defeated at golf (p. 203ff.): hard times for the 
devil! For recreation Satan indulges in card playing (p. 162ff.), en- 
joys practical jokes (p. 46ff.) and friendly chats (p. 257ff.) and even 
falls in love . . . only to repent at leisure when Madam Lucifer hears 
of the affair (p. 242ff.). 

A most charming volume indeed. The selection is amply representa- 
tive, since it contains stories by eighteen different authors, written 
originally in seven different languages. The introduction and notes by 
Mr. Rudwin are illuminating and bear witness to a great familiarity with 
the vast literature dealing with the devil, without being marred by a 
vain display of erudition. 

The volume is issued as the first of The Devil Lore Series, which 
will include devil plays, essays, and legends; the book of Lady Lilith, 
an anthology of Satanic verse and a Bibliographia Diabolica. This enter- 
prise is the first of its kind ever attempted, and both editor and pub- 
lisher should be commended for preparing for us this “portrait gallery 
of the literary delineations of Satan.” 

R. H. Preirrer. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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A History of the Art of Writing. By Wittram A. Mason. Pp. 502. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. Price, $6. 


Next to language, script is the most serviceable medium for human 
intercourse. Without written characters men could only communicate 
together orally, literature would have to be stored away in memory 
only, there would be no Bible nor any other book. 

The history of this precious tool of human instruction, progress, 
and inspiration should be fascinating to all thinking men and particu- 
larly to students of history and lovers of the Bible. Those who are in- 
terested in history will find in Mr. Mason’s volume a clear and vivid 
account of the vicissitudes of writing from the paleolithic drawings of the 
Reindeer man (well-nigh unexcelled in life and realism, but not yet 
actual script), down through the ages, to the variety of type used in the 
familiar war posters that, but yesterday, inflamed our patriotism. 

Lovers of the sacred book can follow, with the help of the illustra- 
tions, the changes of its outward appearance during its long and roman- 
tic career; the angular Pheniecian characters of the Moabite stone (p. 
293), the sinuous and capricious Samaritan letters (p. 305), the Hebrew 
alphabets (that of Jesus’s time and the square modern form, p. 305), 
the various Greek and Roman types (capital, uncial, semiuncial, 
minuscule) until we come to the first printed Bibles (Biblia Pauperum, 
p. 458; Mazarin Bible, p. 463; the Psalter of 1457, p. 465; the Coverdale 
Bible of 1535, p. 481). 5 

A brief analysis may give a general idea of the contents of this book: 

I. Picture Writing. The pictograms of the North American Indians, 
of the ancient Mexicans, of Easter Island (Polynesia) are mainly inter- 
esting as first and rather crude attempts to convey information through 
real pictures. 

The three great civilizations of the ancient Orient whose scripts 
arouse our admiration, China, Egypt, and Babylonia, started with picture 
writing, and gradually evolved a syllabic or even alphabetic script. Less 
important, although in this same group, is the still puzzling Hittite 
hieroglyphic system of writing; inscriptions in cuneiform characters and 
in the Hittite language have recently been deciphered, but not beyond 
doubt. 

II. Alphabetic Writing. The origins of the alphabet are still unknown. 
The oldest alphabets, of those that have come down to us, are all Medi- 
terranean: they are the Egyptian, the Phenician, the Cretan. The older 
view (De Rougé) attributed the invention of the alphabet to Egypt; 
hence it passed to Phenicia, where, after notable improvements, it was 
handed on to Greece. More recent investigation has, however, established 
the fact that Cretan alphabetic inscriptions should be dated from seven 
to nine centuries before the oldest known specimen of Phenician writing; 
Dr. Evans (Scripta Minoa, 1909) arrives at the conclusion that,the Phil- 
istines brought from Crete the alphabet that their Northern neighbors, 
the Phenicians, made popular all over the Mediterranean Sea. As a 
matter of fact, although the Cretan inscriptions cannot be read at present, 
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many of the signs are strikingly similar to some of the well-known 
Phenician letters. 

Passing to Greece and Rome, the epigraphic and manuscript evidence 
is sufficient to show the gradual modification of the letters down to the 
age of printing, when writing was substantially the same as to-day. 

A compléte treatment of such a vast subject within one volume could 
neither be attempted nor expected. A number of alphabets have been 
omitted (the Persian Pahlavi and Zend; the Armenian; the Ethiopic; 
the three Syriac forms of letters; perhaps a mere reproduction of these 
in special tables would have increased the usefulness of the book, but 
the author may have felt that they did not come within the scope of his 
theme. But there is one lacuna that we deeply regret: not one word 
is said of the various alphabets of India, not even of the well-known 
Nagari (town script) or Devanagari (the divine Nagari), which is used 
for the printing of Sanskrit works. Its phonetic accuracy is unsurpassed 
and the literature whose vehicle it has been is among the very greatest. 

Scientific accuracy is occasionally (cf. p. 186) sacrificed to poetic 
imagination; the bibliography is bewildering to the uninitiated and ex- 
asperating to scholars (who find listed books well deserving oblivion and 
seek in vain for some of the best standard modern works); there is a 
marked tendency to expand on picture writing (93 pages are devoted to 
primitive picture writing and the American Indian) and contract the 
discussion of alphabetic forms of writing. In spite of these minor criti- 
cisms, however, this charmingly written, elegantly printed and finely 
illustrated volume deserves a wide circulation. 


R. H. Preirrer. 
Cambridge, Mass. FEIFFER 


My Dear Wells. Being a Series of Letters Addressed by Henry Arthur 
Jones to Mr. H. G. Wells. Pp. xiv+271. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 


TueseE letters, in which the dramatist Jones drastically flays the novel- 
ist Wells for his attitude on Bolshevism, Collectivism, Internationalism, 
and the Distribution of Wealth, are very clever journalistically, but quite 
as full of social fallacies as is the work of his far abler victim. 

Most of us will not wholly agree with Mr. Wells’s interpretation of 
the Russian situation or with his theories of a Universal Collectivist State. 
Yet every Christian thinker will have far more sympathy with his moral 
attitudes and his social vision than with Mr. Jones’ static intellect and 
callous social conscience. 

Henry Arthur Jones is a one hundred per cent Pseudo-Patriot who is 
unable to see that the only salvation for Nationalism is the new Inter- 
nationalism which unites all strong nationalities in the defense of the 
weak. H. G. Wells can easily be shown to be recklessly fallacious in 
many of his hasty historical generalizations and his economic theories, 
but he has this merit not possessed by his merciless critic—he has the 
social mind and a moral passion which the blind defenders of the present 
selfish social order cannot understand. 
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In spite of his multiple vulgarities it will do no harm to read Jones’s 
bit of journalistic jingoism. The Cause of Capitalism will not be helped 
by this foolish defense of wealth and war. Forward-looking folks will 
march with Wells, even though they cannot keep step with his music, 
rather than stand sneering with Jones on the sidewalk. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Prophetic Movement in Israel. By, Atnert C. Knupson (The 
Methodist Book Concern, $1). The prophets of the Old Testament were 
preachers of clear vision, whose creative contributions to religious, social, 
and national life were of preeminent importance. Professor Knudson 
seizes the outstanding teachings of these eminent seers and places them 
in their historical context, so that the reader can understand their present 
significance. An exceptionally fine introduction to the subject, in many 
ways the best. 


Citizenship and Moral Reform. By Joun W. LANGDALE (The Abingdon 
Press, $1.25). There are no cut and dried solutions of the embarrassing 
problems of modern civilization. Whoever undertakes to deal with these 
questions must have a thorough knowledge of the issues and the causes 
which produced them. This concise and practical discussion furnishes 
clear answers and shows how every Christian might give full proof of 
his citizen rights and responsibilities. 


The Opinions of John Clearfield. By Lynn Harotp Houcn (The 
Abingdon Press, $1.25). Hough has a genius for the friendship of men 
and books. Whether his friend Clearfield is real or imaginary is of little 
consequence, but more to the point are the mature and frank estimates of 
fiction, theology, history, poetry, politics, the war, preaching, preachers, 
education, religion. The enthusiasm for good things in life and literature 
can be caught by those who read these stimulating conversations. A fine 
book to be given to young men both clergy and laity. 


Standing Room Only. By Witttam L. Sripecer (George H. Doran 
Company, $2). When jeremiads are far too common on the decay of 
church attendance, it is refreshing to read a book by an infectious idealist 
who accepts difficulties as a challenge and who uses his ingenuity and 
versatility to overcome them. With quiet modesty Stidger tells the story 
of his successful pastorates. There are no empty pews in his Detroit 
church, with a seating capacity of two thousand. It is the rule and not 
the exception for him to preach regularly to this number, to have five 
hundred at the weekly prayer meeting, and to receive at the rate of fifty 
new members every month. Ideas and illustrations abound in this book, 
and they are worth appropriating, adapting, and adopting. 


The Children’s Great Texts of the Bible. Edited by JAMes HAsTINGs. 
Vols. IV, V, and VI (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.25 each). 
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A full notice of this series was given in the Mernopist Review for Janu- 
ary, 1921, when the first three volumes appeared. The remaining three 
complete a valuable library of children’s addresses on texts taken from 
Genesis to Revelation. The habit of church attendance must be formed 
in the formative period of life, and no preacher can excuse himself from 
undertaking a ministry to the young when such fruitful helps as these 
volumes are available? 


The Untried Door. By Ricuarp Roperts (New York: The Womans 
Press, $1.50). When the Roman Catholic Church was disestablished in 
France, a French politician declared, Nous avons chassé ce Jésus Christ. 
This shortsightedness and ignorance of history have been shown by others, 
though not quite as outspokenly. In view of the fact that policies of 
diplomats and compacts of nations have so frequently proven to be a rope 
of sand, the challenge of this book to follow the mind of Jesus is most 
timely. The practicality and practicability of his way is impressively 
enforced. Would that we had the courage and faith to accept it. 


The United States and Canada. By Greorce M. Wrone (The Abingdon 
Press, $1.25). Some time ago Dr. J. A. Macdonald of the Toronto Globe 
gave the Canadian point of view in a thrilling volume on Democracy and 
the Nations. The present volume by the professor of history of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto is a more detailed study of the relations between the 
Dominion and our republic. A deeper understanding between these two 
peoples is indispensable for the future peace of the world. This volume 
will do much to make us familiar with the inspirations of democracy at 
work among our neighbors, and to incite us to a fuller development of 
that disarmed internationalism which, please God, must be the supreme 
achievement in the near future by all nations. 


The Cradle Roll Manual. By Jesste ELeanor Moore (The Methodist 
Book Concern, 65 cents). An admirable handbook both for teachers and 
mothers on the religious care of the baby. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said that a man’s training should begin a hundred years before he is born. 
Surely the Kingdom climate must surround the cradle and childhood, if 
these citizens of the Kingdom are to be kept there. This practical manual 
of methods will give ease to a difficult task. 


How Much Shall I Give? By Liti1an Branpr (New York: The Fron- 
tier Press, $2). Those who contribute freely to benevolent causes need 
education in philanthropic methods; those who do net, need the stimulus 
of human feeling. This book will be helpful to both. Giving is not a 
luxury to be provided out of surplus, but a necessity inspired by a quick- 
ened sense of responsibility. Vision of need and thoughtful consideration 
of one’s own ability will furnish a solution of the problem. This is a 
scholarly source-book of ancient methods of charity and survey of the 
modern situation. 


Yonkers Plan for Prohibition Enforcement. By Wi.1aAM H. ANDER- 
son, LL.D. Pp. 96 (Westville, Ohio: American Issue Publishing Company). 
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No better working manual for the enforcement of police laws and public 
morals has ever been issued. All social workers and reformers should 
secure copies and master its efficient program. It is founded on the basic 
proposition that “publicity is the only sure-acting political prophylactic.” 
Publicity given fully and truly to violations of law and to the fidelilty 
or dereliction of officials will create the back-fire of moral atmosphere 
which aids or compels official action. “Back up good officials—jack up the 
others.” 


American Catholics in the War. By Micnart Wriirams. (Macmil- 
lan.) This is a fair and full statement of the war activities of the Roman 
Church and contains many valuable documents, unfortunately without an 
index. Its estimate of the number of Roman Catholics in the army is 
probably somewhat exaggerated. But the author is perfectly courteous to 
Protestant agencies and their work, including the Y. M. C. A. And he 
does not unduly stress the services of the Knights of Columbus. Doubt- 
less the men in the trenches who were religious ignored in their fellow- 
ship all sectarian lines. 





A READING COURSE 


A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics. Edited by SnHatter Matuews, D.D., 
LL.D., and Geratp Birney Smiru, D.D., of the University of Chicago. 
New York: The Macmiilan Company. Price, $8. 


Tue time has come to place the wealth of scholarly research at the 
disposal of the average person, and in a compact form. Such a plan in- 
volves the study of brevity without affecting the essential facts of knowl- 
edge. It is only a master of his subject who could write a short article 
and include all that is relevant. It is furthermore not to be expected that 
in a work where many minds unite there would be agreement on all 
matters. Nor is it necessary that we should accept all the conclusions 
of any writer. Where the goal of research is the attainment of truth, 
there will doubtless be disagreement on the journey, but if the discussions 
bear the marks of historical and impartial investigation, they should be 
considered on their own merits, even if the results oust us from accus- 
tomed positions. We should guard ourselves against religious and theo- 
logical inertia, and always have an open mind to what the divine Spirit is 
uttering through men of learning and self-respect. 

These preliminary remarks are made in view of the Dictionary of 
Religion and Ethics, which it is a pleasure to introduce. The general 
editors have written quite a number of the articles, but they have also 
had the cooperation of one hundred and six other writers. What Hastings’ 
One Volume Dictionary of the Bible and Peake’s Commentary on the 
Bible are doing for Bible students, this Dictionary will do for those who 
seek information on questions pertaining to religion and ethics, and who 
do not have the leisure for protracted study. These three volumes furnish 
an admirably practical equipment for most preachers. 
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This Dictionary naturally brings to mind the Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, edited by Dr. James Hastings. The twelfth volume, completing 
this wonderful library, will probably appear in the spring. Those who 
are fortunate to possess these sumptuous tomes need not be told how 
great is their value. But whether we like to acknowledge it or not, it 
must be conceded that for the busy preacher this Encyclopedia is out of 
the question. For instance, the first volume, from A to Art, contains 903 
pages, while the Dictionary covers this same section in 28 pages. While 
no comparison is possible between the two undertakings, it might be said 
that the Dictionary gives the desired information in a way that could be 
easily digested and with due regard to the requirements of accurate 
scholarship. For after all the first thing required of a minister is that 
he should be a good preacher and a sympathetic pastor, with an adequate 
scholarly background that helps in his efficiency in building up the Church 
of God. 

One of the attractive things about this Dictionary is that the reader 
soon finds himself browsing, as he turns from one article to another with 
the aid of cross references. He feels an instant enrichment of mind and 
heart. Subjects he had hardly heard of before are here brought to his 
attention, and he finds himself capable of taking spacious views and getting 
out of the rut o& provincial thinking. The series on the different Christian 
denominations and sects helps to a catholicity of spirit, especially if one 
has first read the article on Christianity, which extends to four and a half 
pages, the longest in the Dictionary. 

Very few of the articles go much beyond two or three pages, and 
their length is determined by the importance of the subject. Take, for 
instance, those on the Religions of Babylonia and Assyria, Africa, China, 
Greece, Egypt, Rome, India, Japan. Then turn to the series on the Re- 
ligions of Primitive Peoples, the Teutons, the North American Indians, 
Israel, the Semites. After a review of these you will have a bigger con- 
ception of the vitality of religion, which everywhere is the supreme 
function of human life. Then make a specific study of the articles on 
totemism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Hinduism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, 
the Mystery Religions, and read in connection with them the articles on 
Christian missions among the adherents of these religions, and your 
faith in the power of the gospel of Christ will receive a gratifying con- 
firmation. You will then want to read the three articles on the Philosophy, 
the Psychology, and the Science of Religion, and three others on Religious 
Education, Experience, and Journalism. 

On various questions relating to the Bible, the following are worth 
consulting: Bible, Biblical criticism, Biblical canon; infallibility, in- 
spiration, interpretation, New Testament, Old Testament, revelation, ver- 
sions. The great religious movements of the church also receive satis- 
factory attention. If you wish to have information on short notice, you 
will find all you want to know from the articles on Catholicism, the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, on systems of philosophical, religious, and 
economic thought such as agnosticism, epicureanism, stoicism, humanism, 
Erastianism, Ultramontanism, scholasticism, deism, theism, idealism, 
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spiritualism, socialism, theosophy, scepticism, Christian Science, panthe- 
ism, Millenarianism, puritanism, modernism, mysticism, naturalism. As 
indicating the impartial spirit of the writers, here is a quotation from 
the article on Interchurch World Movement: “The united financial appeal 
of 1920 disclosed a lack of confidence in a movement regarded by some as 
bureaucratic in its methods, extravagant in its use of funds and subversive 
of denominationalism. Lacking moral and financial support, it has aban- 
doned its program, leaving as its most substantial contribution a mass 
of valuable data in its incompleted surveys.” The article on Americanism 
is misleading as this term is currently understood, and it should have 
been so noted. 

The need for accuracy in speech is nowhere more necessary than in 
the pulpit. Much of our current religious vocabulary should be revised. 
Many words and phrases have lost their original meaning, but instead 
of being discarded they should be used with reference to the modern 
understanding of them. The service of language in the worship of God 
requires renewed emphasis and the use of slang in the pulpit is a proof 
of poverty of thought and of vocabulary. This Dictionary gives the full 
meaning of such words as authority, faith, forgiveness, grace, habit, 
holiness, hope, humility, incarnation, justice, justification, liberty, love, 
mercy, perfection, prayer, predestination, providence, redemption, regenera- 
tion, repentance, righteousness, salvation, Saviour, sin, toleration. The 
study of these words is in itself an education of no little consequence. 

Among the shorter articles, not much over a column tn length, are 
those on analogy, allegory, conscience, creed, Lord’s Supper, Logos, life, 
nonconformity, orthodoxy, parochial schools, psychotherapy, social gospel, 
soul, supernatural, theocracy, will. Fully up to the best standards are the 
longer articles on apologetics, archeology, church, Christology, confession 
of faith, eschatology, future life, God, Kingdom of God, Messiah, prophecy 
and prophets, sacraments, sacred literatures, sociology, Jesus Christ, social 
service of the church. As an aid to clear thinking most refreshing are 
the articles by Professor J. H. Tufts on ethics, ethics of politics, and, of 
the labor movement, social ethics. 

The biographical articles are brief, in some cases too much so, because 
they do not give specific information about the definite contributions of 
the men considered. The City of God should have been mentioned in the 
article on Augustine, the Yale lectures of Beecher, the Homilies of 
Chrysostom, the outstanding writings of Channing, Emerson, A. B. David- 
son, Marcus Dods, Huss, Martineau, as is done in the articles on some of 
the other leaders. Even at the risk of a few additional pages there should 
have been articles on Dean Church, T. K. Cheyne, A. B. Bruce, S. R. Driver, 
B. P. Bowne, A. M. Fairbairn, F. J. A. Hart, H. Price Hughes, H. P. Liddon, 
J. H. Moulton, Alexander Maclaren, Joseph Parker, W. P. DuBose, H. B. 
Swete, Robert Flint. 

It might have been more helpful if one or two books were quoted in 
connection with some of the articles, as the general bibliography does not 
include them. For instance, Andover Controversy might have had a 
reference to My Generation, by W. J. Tucker. The biographical articles 
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would have been valuable if there were references to the published lives 
of Calvin by Reyburn, Bunyan by Brown, Rainy by Carnegie Simpson, 
Francis of Assisi by Sabatier, Kingsley by his wife, John Robinson by 
Burgess. There is no mention of the Journals and Letters of John Wesley. 

The topical bibliography omits some important titles while containing 
several which might have been left out. I have been frequently asked for 
lists of books and so take this opportunity of giving here a few titles not 
found in the bibliography: Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, 
and the Dictionary of the Apostolic Church; Thinking Black, Crawford; 
A Philosophy of Play, Gulick; The Living Christ and Dying Heathenism, 
Warneck; The Books of the Apocrypha, Oesterley; Apologetics, Bruce; 
The New Archeological Discoveries, Cobern; The Death of Christ, Denney; 
Christianity in History, Bartlet and Carlyle; Christianity in the Modern 
World, Cairns; The Person and Place of Jesus Christ, Forsyth; The 
Church and the World in Idea and in History, Hobhouse; The Psychology 
of the Christian Soul, Stevens; The Apostles’ Creed, McGiffert; Mysticism 
and the Creed, Cobb; The Ten Commandments, Coffin; An Ethical Phil- 
osophy of Life, Adler; Types of Ethical Theory, Martineau; Oxford Studies 
in the Synoptic Problem, edited by Sanday; The Indwelling Spirit, Davi- 
son; The Spirit, edited by Streeter; The Days of His Flesh, Smith; Reg- 
num Dei, Robertson; A History of Latin America, Sweet; Democracy and 
Liberty, Lecky; Ambassadors of God, Cadman; Progressive Religious 
Thought in America, Buckham; The Faith of the New Testament, Nairne; 
The Religious Teaching of the Old Testament, Knudson; The Three Re- 
ligious Leaders of Oxford, Cadman; Pantheism and the Value of Life, 
Urquhart; Concerning Prayer, edited by Streeter; Saint Paul, Deissmann; 
Bible Studies, Deissmann; The Psychology of the Religious Life, Stratton; 
Introduction to the History of Religion, Jevons; The Church and the 
Sacraments, Forsyth; Christian Thought to the Reformation, Workman; 
The Medieval Mind, Taylor; In a Day of Social Rebuilding, Coffin; Social 
Psychology, McDougall; Spiritualism, its History, Phenomena, and Doc- 
trine, Hill; The History of the English Bible, Moulton; Women Wanted, 
Daggett; My Life with Young Men, Morse. In this list I have followed 
the topical arrangement in the bibliography, but for lack of space the 
topics cannot here be inserted. 

These closing paragraphs are not intended to lessen the value of 
the Dictionary but are made for the sake of completeness. As it stands 
the Dictionary is commended to all preachers, who will find its value 
increasing with constant use. 


Sipe READINGS 


The bibliography attached to the Dictionary, as well as the supple- 
mentary list given above, furnish any who desire it all the references 
needed for an extensive course of study. 

For further information about books on subjects of interest to preach- 
ers, address this department, Reading Course, care of the METHODIST 
Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Oscar L. JosEPH. 
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Tue frontispiece in this number is a portrait of Dante by his young 
friend, Giorro, the great pre-Renaissance humanizer of the art of paint- 
ing. It is from a fresco in the Chapel of the Magdalene in the Bangello, 
Florence. Covered with whitewash it was restored in 1841. The dimmer 
portraits are of Brunetto Latini, Dante’s revered master, and Corso 
Donato. Signor Virrorio Maccutoro, who interprets Dante from the 
religious: standpoint, is a well-known and distinguished professor in the 
University of Naples, Italy. 

Professor Epwin Lewis, Ph.D., proves his fitness for the chair of 
Systematic Theology in Drew Theological Seminary by showing that 
Christian truth is able to domesticate itself and dwell in all the changing 
mansions of human thinking. 

The Rev. E. Wrerraicn is a member of our French Mission Conference. 
Formerly a Roman priest, he taught philosophy in a Roman Catholic in- 
stitution. A vivid personal religious experience brought him into our 
Methodist work. His Saturday Conferences in the Latin Quarter are being 
attended by hundreds of the Parisian élite, including students and pro- 
fessors of the university. 

Professor Encar S. BrigutmMan, of Boston University, contributes an 
article which is one of three recently written by him. The others are The 
More Than Human Values of Religion in the Journal of Religion (Uni- 
versity of Chicago), and Religious Values and Recent Theology in the 
Boston University Bulletin, August, 1921. 

The Rev. Vicrorn H. Wacus is a missionary district superintendent at 
Haiju, Korea. 

The Rev. Georce C. Lustep, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Mason City, Iowa, with much originality relates psycho-physics to the 
religious life. 

Francis Asbury landed in America in 1721. His first sermon in New 
York City was preached in the John Street Church on November 13 of 
that year. On the 150th anniversary of that occasion in this historic 
sanctuary, James Ricuarp Joy, Litt.D., Editor of The Christian Advocate, 
delivered a striking address which is now given in essay form in the 
RevIeEw. 

The Rev. Roperr E. Farrsaren is a minister of the Canadian Methodist 
Church stationed at Petite Riviere, Nova Scotia. 

Georce CLARKE Peck, D.D., the Superintendent of the General Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, Md., is a distinguished Methodist preacher and a bril- 
liant essayist. He is author of such well-known books as Forgotten 
Faces, Side-Stepping Saints, Men Who Missed the Trail, etc. His latest 
volume, Cross-Lots and Other Essays, is noticed elsewhere in this Review. 

The Rev. Wii.i1aM L. Stipcer, who preaches to great congregations in 
Saint Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Detroit, Mich., places much 
emphasis on the service of books in his ministry. 

The Rev. ArtHur W. Hewirt, Methodist pastor at Plainfield, Vt., has 
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served by choice that rural parish for many years, refusing many offers 
to easier and more lucrative tasks. This article is the first of a series he 
is writing on Rural Church Problems, which will be continued through 
1922. They have been delivered as lectures at many schools and theo- 
logical institutes. He is a member of the Vermont State Board of 
Education. 

Attention is called to the fact that four foreign countries and seven 
States in our Union are represented in the Contributed articles. 

The Arena in this number contains a number of interesting criticisms 
on recent articles in the Review, which should be considered with an open 
mind by all our readers. 

No problem is more important than the religious situation in Central 
Europe and no abler discussion of it can be found anywhere than that 
furnished in our Foreign Outlook by Dr. Joun R. Van Pett. 





